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“The Almighty Dollar.” 
bettie 
ARTISTICALLY AND INTRINSICALLY CONSID- 
cD. 


BY “‘SHADOWS.” 


PART I. 

We have no prejudices against gold. We 
would not like at present to see it dethroned. 
We live an inner as well as an outer life, and 
think we have something sensible to say on this 
subject, perhaps against our interest, for it is on 
the unpopular, or ‘‘rag” side, of the question. 

‘‘WhatI want,” said the sage of Galveston to 
his friend Artemas, ‘‘is a currency which shall at 
all times be convertible into what I need—be it 
bullocks, boots, or bullion—at a rate as nearly 
stable in value as human device can make it. 
Nothing mundane is stable, but gold comes 
nearer stability than anything we possess; so I 
ask that it shall be convertible at will into gold.” 
Artemas replied: ‘‘[The currency never was 
convertible into gold at par, at will, except 
when the majority did not will it. There never 
was gold enough to permit it, and the prospect 
of its ever being so is so remote that we may as 
well consider it one of the ‘lost arts,’ or rather 
one of the ‘lost delusions.’ In all seriousnesss, 
my dear sage,” continued Artemas, ‘tis not a 
U. S. greenback convertible into bullocks, boots 
or bullion? Not stable, as you suggest, $50 for 
a ‘bullock,’ $5 for a ‘boots,’ and $1 for a penny- 
weight of gold, but in proportion to the supply 
and demand; and will not everything find its 
level? Cannot this government in its wisdom 
decide what amount of money currency will 
serve its purposes? or even, if it chooses, let 
the amount be elastic within fixed, or even un- 
fixed, limits? or, should the amount be fixed at 
a billion dollars for 40,000,000 people, about 
twenty-five dollars a head, and then keep the 
play in for the next decade, does any one doubt 
but that that money would be at all times con- 
vertible into bullocks, boots or bullion? The 
government should receive such money for all 
dues and duties, and compel everybody else to— 
that is, make it a legal tender. Does any one 
suppose that bullocks, or boots, would turn 
their backs on greenbacks, saying ‘rags’? We 
can almost say the same of bullion as of the 
two other commodities, only that the civilized | 
world has given it amonopoly; so we will leave | 
the latter commodity and treat of it in another 
connection. 

“Can there be anything better, more stable, 
for currency than this government can make by 
putting upon it its image and superscription? 
Does not the cautious, conservative man to-day 
consider the government’s promise the safest 
thing there isas a security? Do not the money- 
writers say to-day, First-class business paper 
five to six per cent. per annum, money on call 
On government bonds as collateral two to two 
Would there not be a howl from 
Maine to Texas if suddenly our ‘rags’ should 


and one-half? 


basis currency, New Orleans money five per 


cent. discount in’ Boston, and New England 


| ble of general application as it was te get specie 
| for all the specie-paying (?) bank-notes in 1850. 
A few could have done it as Barrabbas did, by 
being ‘‘early birds,” or shrewdly inspired, and 
yet that is the way you bullion boys reason. 
There is the element of faith upon which it is safe 
to calculate, and it is what those who clamor 
for a return to specie base the ability upon which 
to sustain it, that people do not want it if they 
are only sure they can haveit. People know too 
much; they know twenty-five dollars in specie 
will not redeem a hundred dollars in promises ; 
they do not want specie, they want necessaries ; 
but they do not want the commodities of the coun- 
try gauged by a billion dollars in specie because 
there is a billion dollars of specie-paying cur- 
rency when there is only two hundred million of 
specie to do it with—that is, four-fifths of it is 
faith, and there is a panic whenever the con- 
vincing pinch comes. The people want honest 
money, and the United States government’s im- 
age and superscription is just what it claims to be, 
the faithinthe country. The Barrabbi have faith 
in it by their acts, if not by their words, and faith 
has got to come to the front and be utilized and 
understood. And people see the value not intrin- 
sically in the dollar, but in the power behind the 
dollar greater than the gold dollar itself, as I 
can prove, or make reasonable, Mr. Sage,” 
said Artemas, ‘if I can continue to command 
your attention; for, any way you look at it, the 
basis of the ‘almighty dollar’ is faith, and the 
community will, and do, trust that faith, and the 
wheels of business-life run on it when it was 
thought it was running on a specie basis.” The 
sage was obliged to leave, as the train was soon 
to start, and Artemas had only time to say ‘‘the 
fallacy of the hour was in supposing that a dol- 
lar not convertible into specie at par was in- 
flation, or the extension of it, even if it cost in- 
terest and was secured, when everybody knows 
the volume of practical currency, the checks, 
the commercial notes, the bills of exchange, 
bank issues other than money, is ten times the 
amount of legal currency, practically doing the 
same duty, and, like the law of the ‘corrella- 
tion of forces,’ they become interchangeable— 
the more of the legal the less of the other; the 
lower the rate of interest the more business on 
cash principles.” And the last words Sage heard 
Artemas say, as he was leaving on the run, was 
“the age of gold was passing away, and the age 
of the clearing-house had come.” But Artemas 
kept up still a thinking, and said to himself, 
“Well, that is enough for once; it is better not 
to overdo it. I'll talk to him again, for I have 
much to say, or perhaps write; then it will be 
for the benefit of the other sages as well as he 
of Galveston.” 


In the Dreamy Autumn Weather. 
baie 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A sunny picture fair and gay 
Arises from my dreams, 

Of autumn haze and golden ray 
And woods by gleaming streams. 





money the same in New Orleans, and nothing 
current without a discount a hundred miles from 
If the government shall issue its dol- 


its home? 
lar for a currency, arbitrarily if you choose, is | 
that inflation? is that expansion? unfixing val- 
ues? My dear sage, you are standing on your 
locks, boots and bullion that fluctuate, not the 
almighty dollar.” 

y Thinking Artemas had dropped a stitch, the 


began to cypher and give to the quotations of 
gold from par to 250 per eent. premium, 
showing that commodities kept company with 
gold. ‘*Ah! that was a peculiar time,” said 
Artemas; ‘‘the nation was at war; the gov- 
ernment could ‘hot safely promise; like my- 
self, Shylock had it, the ‘Wandering Jew’ took 


the gold. It was not much, anyway, and the 


Far back in boyhood’s happy days 
We wandered free together, 
Through fairy glens and woodland ways, 
In the dreamy autumn weather. 
I see the glimmering vistas wind 
Adown the forest red and golden— 
The coming sunset’s slanting beams 
Light up that picture sweet and olden. 
Beyond, the mingling branches part 
To let the happy girls pass through, 
And meet with clinging clasp again 
To hide them from the eyes of two 
Who linger o’er some rich-hued leaf, 
Or make pretence of mosses found, 
Or ferns most beautiful and rare! 
And wonders find in all around! 
Whence comes the glory of the leaf? 
What tints the scene with rosy hue? 





government had better have forayed on the 
community and issued ‘Kossuth bonds,’ payable | 
if ever able. It did, however, as the event 
proved, a more equitable thing, and the nation 
won, and, upon the whole, acted wiser, perhaps, 
than it knew.” ‘The sage still cyphering, think- 
ing he had Artemas foul, said: ‘*See what the 
national debt is—over two billion—and once a 


billion of dollars in gold would have paid it, or 
“What?” says Arte- 
mas; and the sage, putting it in a different form, 
said: “Two thousand tons of gold, valued at | 
one billion of gold dollars, for which we have 


that was what it cost.” 


| 
| 
promised, in bonds payable in gold, two bition; | 
and it matures, on the average, in half a gen- | 
eration.” **Oh! what a fiction,” said Artemas, 
‘-has got into the creditor head, to feel as if bul- 
lion must, and should, or will, pay this debt; pay 
it in anything that is marketable, be it bullocks, | 
dvots or bullion.” “Ah!” says the sage, ‘we 
have promised gold, and we must not pay it in | 
Arte- | 


mas replied: ‘In my lexicon, dear sage, there 


brass; that is, we must not repudiate.” 


Pay we must, 


| 


is no such word as repudiation. 
and pay the interest until we do, and make an 
easy money-market for enterprise and industry 

to accumulate the means to pay the tribute, and 

not, as the specie ery forewarns us, kill those 

two byirds that lay golden eggs. 

Can she 

Is not some of 


“Can England pay its debt in gold ? 
pays it any way but in promises ? 


, 
th best security in the world ‘tunds’ that never 


Can 
r country command the gold to perform liter- 
Does the gold exist to pay it 
Does anybody expect in this 


ature, but the income, or interest, is sure ? 


ally its promise ? 
with anywhere ? 


‘we generation to see the government debt paid ex- 


cept by renewed promises? Do even the shrewd 
men who lend on United States bonds as secu- 
rity and take nothing else, who call greenbacks 
‘rags,’ but keep them on hand rather then lend 
themto me,” said Artemas, growing earnest, ‘be- 
lieve that they, the bonds, are going to be paid 
in gol at maturity? Cypher away, sage; give 
us the sum-total of the gold, and see how large 
a hole it will make in the debt. We shall pay 
our interest,” said Artemas, ‘‘but not our princi- 
pal very soon; and, as the saying is, being in 
Rome we must do as the Romans do—pay our 
interest in goldand buy it as you would boots or 
Duliocksif itwere payable in them.” ‘Logically, 
then, why not principal, also,” said the sage? 
**Why not in mastodons or pre-Adamite men, if 
such were promised?” Because they do not ex- 
ist, and the gold does vot exist, and is not likely 
to within reach when there is a corner on it; 
not a Wall-street corner,” said Artemas, ‘‘but a 
monopoly by which an ounce of gold coin is a 
doubloon all over the world, whether it is worth 
it or not; but we will talk of gold by-and-by. 
“Mr. Sage, doyou know old Barnabas? Some 
people call him Barrabbas—not that he is a 
robber, unless E. H. Heywood is the United 
States texicographer; but he is a millionaire. 
He took 310,000 of gevernment bonds in the 
early part of the war, when they were a little 
heavy, which he had bought, and sold them and 
invested the proceeds in gold at 20 per cent. pre- 
In time 
it went up and up, and at the highest mark al- 
most he sold it and bought five-twenties, and he 
had twenty odd thousand dollars for his $10,000. 
This was not the only thing Barrabbas did, but I 
quote it,” said Artemas, ‘‘as illustrative. Now 
in allcalculations on this subject they are made 


mium, and laid the gold safely away. 


s if that operation was universally practicabie, | 


when it is only theory. Suppose every fore- 


handed man, or the general run of them, had! 
been Barrabbi (for the sake of euphony excuse I do not recollect much about the quarrel which | 


Why breathes the wind so sweet and soft? 
I ween, my dearie, "twas the tho't of you. 


The sunlight glinted o’er your curls 
That waving touched my cheek; 
The hidden laughter of your eyes 
Now lured me, now forbade to speak 
Of what my heart was full. O Love! 
How sweet, how fair is youth! 
How beautiful its ideals are! 
Too oft so far from truth. 


I am not what your young heart dreamed. 
That fair-haired boy you loved so well, 

As saddening years swept o’er his head, 
Has lost his young life’s spell; 


But, child! no change has touched my love. 
O tender eyes that melt and glow! 
Come search my soul and find enshrined ' 
The same dear love of long ago. 
In June’s fair day and autumn’s gold, 
Alike in storm or sunny weather, 
With trusting hearts and steadfast love 
We walk the path of life together. 
When age shall seize upon my heart 
And chill with winter snow, 
Still may I hold your guiding hand 
As in years of long ago. 
And time shall yield his weapons up 
In strife with the spirit’s youth— 
And learn th’ eternities are but 
The lifetime fair of truth. 
Eviis Mexat. 


Creeds, 
pie 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN. 





The word creed, though derived from an an- 
cient language, has come to be of great use and 
significance in these modern times, and in our 
own country, where every creed is allowed to 
flourish. 
a creed of his own, and those who don’t think 
or care to trouble themselves with such matters 
may look to the clergy, whose business it is to 
expound the scriptures. 
infallible, therefore no creed can be perfect, but 
is susceptible of improvement. 


Here, everybody who thinks may have 


lieved yesterday we may doubt to-day, and per- 
haps disbelieve to-morrow. Then why condemn 
our neighbor whose opinions do not accord with 
| our own? 
creed, and if it differs from his own, and he has 
the spirit of his Paritan ancestors, he will first 
try to convert him to his own taith, and, if not 
successful, will either persecute him or ignore 
him as friend of neighbor. The evil results of 
the antagonism of creeds is also manifest in the 
effort to establish so many little churches in 
every small village, where, perhaps, there are 
barely enough inhabitants to fill one good-sized 
church and support one minister; yet each de- 
nomination must have its little church, and [ 
might truly say its little minister—for in spirit- 


ual gifts some of our country ministers are very | 
weak; and in the exclusive study of one kind of | 


doctrines, and the self-imposed isolation of their 
exalted callings, they are continually growing 
weaker. It is not surprising that so many weary 
lof going to church, and remain at home alto- 
gether. At divers times in life it has been my 
lot to dwell among these small communities 
where different denominations were striving for 
supremacy, and in my childhood there were in my 
native town—a village of about twenty-five hun- 
dred inhabitants—besides a Baptist and Meth- 
odist, two Congregational societies, each try- 
ing to crowd the other out of the path to heaven. 


the faulty termination), where would they have | divided the church, but was accustomed to hear 


got the gold? and where the market for their se- | one church spoken of as the old church and [ 


curities to convert? It was simply as impossi- 


the other as the new. But the church debts ac- 


a 


Human reason is not | 


What we be- | 


The uneasy, inquisitive Yankee will | 
not be satisfied till he has learned his neighbor's | 


cumulated, and by no means could the two 
churches be sustained, nor a heavenly state of 
feeling maintained, and, finding it for their mu- 
tual interest, they agreed finally to worship to- 
gether. Inthe zeal of the churches for proselyt- 
ing and maintaining their creeds, a great relig- 
ious excitement must needs be aroused; and 
after this followed, as a necessary sequence, a 
spiritual stupor in which morality and religion 
were at a low ebb. 

It does not seem strange, when we consider 
this unnatural state of religion, that some of the 
zealous propagandists should lose their balance 
of mind and become insane. One good man, 
who had always shown great respect for his 
minister, and been very earnest in his prayers, 
in the latter years of his life being bereft of his 
reason, treated with ridicule all spiritual matters ; 
and one day seeing his pastor passing by he 
called to him and informed him that it was his 
duty to announce to him that he had mistaken 
his calling, and that he had better be at work on 
the farm. It may be that the minister felt the 
remark, for he soon after left the pulpit, from 
which no one lamented his absence. 


had been interested ina Methodist revival. It is 


come so spiritually bewildered as to be unable 


from the Infinite, will safely and surely guide 
us through every dark and dangerous way. 


of feeling and dissension amcng those who 


heavenly way 
dren. According to Christ they are nearer to 
the kingdom of heaven than we who are making 


creeds so intricate and sophistical that we can- 
not understand them ourselves. 
No matter how stiong nay be our attachment 


tenacious of our own opinions. 
ligionist of combative spirit condemns those who 
cannot wholly accept his creed. 
so positive that he alone is on the road to heaven 


who were trying to follow him. Turning away 


emplary lives. 
deeds rather than creeds the test of character. 


and revelation, feeling each our need of wisdom, 


spired minds whose love for humanity is stronger 
than their love for sectarian dogmas. 


Chips. 


paleo Sion 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Drifting, drifting, drifting 
Through the golden gates of day ; 
Drifting away on an unknown sea— 
Drifting, drifting away ; 
Silently drifting through sunlight and gloom, 
Through verdureless deserts and gardens of 
bloom. 
Drifting, drifting, drifting 
Through the starlit gates of night; 
Drifting on through sorrow and joy, 
On through the darkness and light; 
Drifting away on the unknown sea 
That separates time from eternity. 
Drifting away, drifting, 
As swiftly the seasons fly, 
Drifting away, drifting away, 
Like the clouds on a summer sky, 
Which seem, in the distance, like mountains of 
blue, 
Then slowly and silently vanish from view. 
Drifting, drifting, drifting 
Against the undisciplined will ; 
Drifting, drifting, drifting, 
Outwardly, onwardly still; 
And fashioning life with the hopes of to-day— 
The life which is rapidly drifting away. 
Drifting, drifting, drifting 
This life of uncertainties through; 
Drifting, drifting, drifting, 
Godward and heavenward too; 
But where, in our drifting, our resting shall be, 
We leave, in our darkness, dear Father, to thee! 
J. E. DawLey. 





Adjustable Standards. 

In a simple, pastoral state life must have 
been 1n strong contrast with its modern surg- 
ings. Now, everything is at fever-heat; even 
pleasure takes on the same pressure. We ‘‘do” 
places as work, and crowd almost the impossi- 
ble into a few hours, days or. months. Whether 
wise or unwise, such is the habit of the times, 
| and, however much we may modify, we cannot 
| wholly change the momentum. To be an ex- 
| pert, sound health and a mind of extreme con- 
centration and government are imperative; 
nerves of iron, yet sensitive to the faintest im- 
pression, must be leashed with a will compara- 
tively absolute. The entire economy needs to 
be in subjection to the force which moulds the 
totality with a superb physique. How noble the 
poise! With intellectual acymen, moral heroism 
and spiritual discernment how grand a specimen 
is asingle exceptionable individual! To secure 
| this what pains are requisite! Inheritance is 
| the base; parents not merely free from disease, 
| but harmonious in their relation, mated as hand 
and glove—intelligent, too, posted in wide- 
spread and special laws, capable of directing 

the tender shoot committed to theircare. They 
| are to help unfold, always respecting the idio- 
syncrasies of theiroffspring. [tis along ascent, 
| ard the more complex the instrument the more 
delicate must be the manipulation. The whole 
route patience must walk with steady step, and 








, how hard the task they can best appreciate who 


| have trodden the road or very closely observed. | 


| The experience of the guardians is always ahead, 
and so not realized by those who have yet to 
attain. However filial, there will sometimes be 
| opposition, which in mercurial temperaments 
| amounts to rebellion. Hard thoughts are en- 
gendered, and, spite the intense love, there is 
| unpleasantness. The rearing of a family, if a 
| delightful dream, is no sinecure. It is an im- 
| mense undertaking scarred all through. The 
labor is herculean, and the auxiety uninter- 


|rupted. From the first cry of the infant there 
isnolet-up. It accompanies the most prolonged 
|future. Ina group of six or more these pro- 


cesses are to be constantly repeated with the 
, variations demanded by shades in disposition 
and constitutional proclivities. If they have 
one root they may be as dissimilar as though 
never seen by each other. The higher the type, 
the more likely this is to be. To keep the bal- 
ance, preserve order and respect, be impartial, 
forgiving, consistent, is no mean attempt, and 
as calculated to develop the elders as the jun- 
iors. Itis proper and normal, but should be 
regarded as a responsibility fraught with serious 
results rather than the pastime of the unreflect- 
ing. Probably there is no better discipline for 
us as human beings, but it should be under fair 
| auspices with a perfect recognition of the sexes 


In this | 


While he feels | household is decidedly feminine. 


and seeking for our teachers the great and in- | own foundation and merits. 


| and a reverential regard to the rights of each 
partner. There are often feeble ones in the 
flock; something has gone wrong, and sad con- 
sequences ensue. How beautiful is the com- 
pensation patent to behold! What sacrifice of 
the aggregate tu the least favored; what melting 
and blending! Happy are they who, if asked, 
as was done by Confucius, ‘“‘Old master, are 
you at home?” can answer in the affirmative. 
We must have care, vexation, disappointment; 
more or less of the contents of Pandora’s box; 
but if we are a match for the unforeseen and 
unexpected, if we are more than equal to events, 
then we have the most enviable satisfaction 
which can come to mortals. There is a defiant 
manner of bearing which is as offensive as it is 

ungraceful; also, a penance-method as mean 

as itis irrational. Between them is the provi- 

dential, common-sense and poetic, which put 

us in sympathy with the rhythmic tread and uni- 

versal forces, and bring out our truest qualities. 

The heart and head are attuned, and we make 

no pretension to martyrdom. We do not quar- 

rel with decrees; we accept destiny. 


fresher to superintend their education. 
derstand them at once. 


measureable. 


gance, a building for three hundred girls. 


which presuppose companionship and privacy. | | 
Beside the gymnasium are music-rooms. 


generous contributions. 


and light, as are the ample stairways. 


portunity for these overseers ! 


women have left behind. They become virtu- | t 


from such proselyting Christians I like to con- | ally their near friends, and what they earn must} upon the news of the Eastern trouble. 
template the character of those who, assuming | be forgotten and subservient to what they can | usually well informed as to political matters in 
no saintly garb, have attracted me by their ex- | accomplish for these formative persons. 
Such Christians are so liberal | can, and will, largely impress themselves, and | arise from the outbreak in question, and they 
in their theelogy that they would open the doors | society may congratulate itself in the prospect | may be quite right. 
of their churches to all denominations, making | of what they may effect. What guard they | ever, is inclined to think that the affair is by no 
means terminated. 
Thus may we, as we journey to the better land, | spond heartily to the interrogative, ‘Old mas- | none may say when it will be quenched. 
unite to study the profound truths of nature | ter, are you at home?”! 


must maintain over themselves to be able to re- 


ment is to come, and it must be judged on its | t 


start, and every seat bespoken. ‘Time will tell. 
Another feature has been the convention of the | i 
pharmacists. 
photographs, they are an exceedingly able corps. | t 


so much that was genuine. 
the arrangement, and the appreciation by the 
public. The departments were very exhaustive, 
and from corks to citrate and pyrophoph of iron | t 


ern ‘‘mixers” who vitiate whatever they touch, | ] 
and that in kids and with flourish of trumpets. | j 


, 


Beecher, and again by W. R. Emerson. 
ances. 


We purchase apparel and are not clothed. 


healed. 


churches, schools of every degree. 
and without it all else is vanity. 


gering processes. 
for decorations. 


generations of royal chieftains? Far better is 
it to look sharply after the living, and the pre- 
vention of early death, and those hidden disor- 
ders which spring from bad surroundings and 
improper nutriment. The suggestion of the 
Board of Health about the teeth is of vast im- 
portance, and its truth corroborated by consci- 
entious dentists. The trouble is ascribed to the 
withdrawal of the mineral salts from the food 
largely eaten in modern society. The mineral 
ash from whole wheat is said to be four times as 
great as that from fine wheaten flour. There 
must be a lamentable fault somewhere, for na- 
tive incisors are becoming so rare that one 
hardly looks for them, and yet naught personal 
is more important for necessity, beauty and com- 
fort. How surest to live to this end is worthy 
incessant research, elucidation and special test. 
It cannot be overrated. 

We are very much alive to exercise, moderate 
recreation among the wonders and quiet haunts 
of nature. The mountain, farm and sea claim 
their devotees. They are good in turn and help 
to energize the system and assist it in its opera- 
tions. We expend rapidly, and must occasion- 
ally relax our tension. We also recuperate 
easily, and retain our working capacity by sand- 
wiching extraordinary effort with slight occu- 
pation or some manual dexterity. We must 
maintain our equilibrium at whatever price; 
for, that disturbed, we deteriorate for ourse!ves 
j and humanity, and when asked, ‘‘Old master, 
| are you at home?” how mortifying will be our 
| reply, Nay, friend! The cost of that sigh who 
|can gauge? Let us seek to prevent its rising. 








Harvest: A Song. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Twas in the flush of summer when we met; 

The air was full of scent of new-mown hay, 
With morning dew the meadow grass was wet, 

And spangled o’er with webs of beaded spray. 
In sunlit meshes of your tresses brown 

The eglantine and elder-bloom you wove, 
Unconscious queen, with dewy, rosy crown! 

I only worshipped, but ne’er spoke of love. 
But now, when mellow fruit and golden grain 

Tell of the summer past and harvest here, 
Once more we wander in the same green lane— 

Two hearts as one, for age to bless and cheer. 

J. H. G. 





The Cruikshank committee, recently formed 
| in London, for the purpose of purchasing from 
| the artist, George Cruikshank, a collection of 
| his drawings, to be placed in the British Mu- 
;seum, have sold the drawings to a Mr. Fuller, 
who designs placing them on exhibition in Man- 
| chester. The sum paid the artist was £5000. 
So the great Museum has lost an opportunity 
for securing a collection of drawings which 
pews have been among the most valuable of its 
art-treasures. 





alive. 


Their apparent interest in the very best was | fact of the illness of the German chancellor. 
most gratifying, and their selections admirable. | had to retire to Varzin, his country-seat, as 
In this period of adulteration, which extends to | was announced by his official organs; and those 
whatever is useable, it was refreshing to witness | who profess to best know Bismarck say this 
Most creditable was always means mischief. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, September 1, 1875. 
POLITICAL. 

Save the Herzegovina troubles there is but 
little now to mar the political prospect here, and 
as a sign of the times I may state that the Presi- 
dent of the republic, the Ministers, and the Pre- 
fect of the Seine, are away from the capital. 
Marshal MacMahon went last Friday to his 
chateau at Laforét, where he can, to the full, 
indulge his taste for shooting. This property, 
the finest in the department of the Loiret, is 
well stocked with game, and is one of the fa- 
vorite resorts of the Marshal, who, surrounded 
there by relatives and his more intimate friends, 
gives himself up without reserve to healthful 
exercise. But his mind is not to be altogether 
free from care, even at Laforét. A telegraphic 
wire now connects that peaceful abode with 
Paris, and each day the President receives full 


accounts from those personages who, in the ab- | Mr. Waddington (the French Deputy) and Mrs. 
Teachers come next in intimate relation with | sence of the ministers, watch over the destinies 
same community the public are now excited | pupils, and sometimes, being free from what | of France. 
about the recent suicide of a young girl who| fathers and mothers must undergo, they are | larity, the Marshal-President gues throughall the 
If | despatches in question each evening and morn- 
indeed a pitiable condition to be in when we be- | keen-sighted, they sense their pupils and un- | ing. 
Often by kindness and} as may have been received during the night, 
to discern the light of truth, which, emanating | this searching faculty their influence is im-| dictates replies, then starts off after the part- 
The past week Wellesley Col-| ridges and hares. 
It | lege has been informally opened. Two citizens | night is to attend to the despatches of the day; 
does not seem as if God demanded of us a/| have subtracted a million from their capital and | ani thus his run into the country does not al- 
belief in those matters which are subjects of | erected on their own grounds already, in an ad- | together free him from the responsibilities of 
controversy in the churches, causing bitterness | vanced state of cultivation and marvels of ele- | office. 
It is | enough here now, politically speaking, and so the 
should not only walk harmoniously together, | commanding, convenient, and arranged to the | government may take the waters at Vichy, Con- 
but should be able to help one another on the | utmost minutie for the most favorable use. | trexville or Plombieres; or may sport in the 
I like the simple faith of chil-| Two misses have one dormitory and parlor, | waves at Trouville, Dieppe or Fécamp. 


I am assured that, with great regu- 


He rises at daylight, reads such messages 


The last thing he does at 


AsI said above, however, all is quie 


We 
ave, to be sure, the usual newspaper quarrels 


The | and bickerings among the parties ; but these out- 
such a fuss about getting religion and framing | one for natural history is large and intended for | breaks are not dangerous as yet, and the powers- 
Recitation-apartments | that-be pay little heed to them. 
are supplied with blackboards and are cheery | Herzegovina question gave rise to uneasiness, 
The} and the Duke Decazes, French Minister of For- 
to the creed of our fathers, it is well that we| chapel congregates the sisterhood, for which | eign Affairs, also all the different ambassadors 
become conversant with the religious opinions | ventilated chairs are provided. The large re- | stationed at Paris, out who were away for a rest, 
of others that we be not narrow-minded and | ceiving division and library are adapted to their | hastened back to their posts. 
A zealous re- | purpose, as is the kitchen, bakery, and so on. | pared, the matter was doubtless duly discussed, 
Phirty instructresses are appointed, and the | and first, Lord Lyons, the British envoy, went 
What an o»- | away again; then the other representatives of 
They must sup- | foreign powers returned to their country resorts ; 
I have seen him stumbling and hindering those | plement in some measure what these young | and, finally, the Duke Decazes also went back 


Fora while the 


Notes were com- 


o Dinard, whence he had hastened to Paris 
Those 


They | Europe say that no serious complication can 


Your correspondent, how- 


The fire is lighted, and 
There 


The test of the experi- | must have been influences, as yet undiscovered, 


o bring about the insurrection, and those whose 


It has a felicitous | purposes it serves will know how to keep it 


Some say that Russia has been at work 


n the matter. Others insist upon it that Bis- 


As a body, judging from their} marck has had a finger in the pie, and avow 


hat their belief is strengthened owing to the 
He 


THE CITY. 
There are quarters of Paris now which recall 
o mind the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. In 


perfection of kind seemed to predominate. This | the Faubourg St. Germain and other aristocratic 
desire to get and to hold pure articles is most | portions of this usually gayest of capitals the 
commendable, and should be noted by our mod- | aspect is mournful ; all the houses have a deserted 


ooked—the shutters are closed tightly. There 
san unmistakable out-of-town air about the 


The same lesson was inculcated by H. W. | places we refer to, and one realizes when gazing 
We | at them that the beau monde of Paris is absent. 
are waking up to shams, and the potent service | But still it must not be supposed that the city 
of exhibitions is to stimulate masterly perform-|is deserted. 
With dishonesty we are co-sufferers. away, but there are thousands upon thousands 
The converse would operate in the same ratio. | of foreigners, of provincials, in the town, and 
Chaff is discouraging. We eat and are not fed. they crowd the 
If | Champs-Elysées, and the places of amusement. 
we venture on drugs we are rather poisoned than | Prominent among the new-comers may be notic- 
Purity is the desideratum, commenc- | ed Americans. 
ing with the elements, air, water, sunshine. We | glance, the ladies are so well dressed—the men 
must away with miasma, whether in North street | so bright, so intelligent in appearance. 
or on Back-bay—whether rents are one hun- | never can mistake them for English people. The 
dred a year or five thousand. Ventilation should | latter have an air of their own. 
be talked till won, and that in dwellings, shops, | always badly dressed, have great flat feet, and 
It is vital, | manage somehow to look awkward, even with 
Weare killed | their pretty faces and naturally fine figures. 
by inches and die prematurely, or through lin- | They do wear such queerly made-up dresses and 

Then we expend any amount | such impossible hats, stuck upon enormous, un- 
Who would covet to be buried | natural masses of ill-assorted hair. 
as was King Lunalild in a magnificent feather- | affect to dress in the coarsest way. They wear | his new play. 


cloak valued at $100,000, handed down through | flannel shirts, with false collars and wristbands, | of the San Francisco Theater, accompanied | not advocate the enforcement of rigid ' 
Boucicavlt here. He is making arrangements | for the observance of the Sabbath; it urged its 


The créme dela créme may be 


Boulevards, the Bois, the 


You can always tell them at a 
You 


The ladies are 


The men 


unbecoming round hats, covered up with white 
stuff—the whole well-fitted perhaps under the 
scorching rays of an East Indian sun or in an 
African desert, but sadly out of keeping upon 
the Boulevards or at the Bois. They evidently 
look upon the trip to Paris as we would upon a 
run to Omaha or Sonora, and come among the 
people here as we would go among the Ap- 
paches. They stalk into the Catholic churches 
during mass, and trample about among the 
people worshipping as though they were un- 
worthy of notice. In short, they come to see; 
have paid so much for the round trip, and mean 
to make the most of it. Americans take better 
to Paris. They assimilate more easily with the 
people, and seem to enjoy their visit, even now, 
when Paris may be said to be like a drawing- 
room with the covers upon the furuiture. 
PLEASURE AND CHARITY. 

On Sunday last Paris wore an appearance of 
féte. There was taking place in the gardens of 
the Tuileries a monster concert, the proceeds of 
which were to be devoted to the inundated of 
the south of France. Over thirty thousand per- 
sons entered the place. There were several 
bands of music playing in different portions of 
the gardens, and three thousand young ladies 
and gentlemen, belonging to different Orpheon- 
ic societies, sang together a hymn to charity, 
which had been composed for the occasion. It 
was superbly executed, and the whole concert 
was certainly a very decided success. Madame 
la Maréchale de MacMahon originated this chari- 
table affair, and deserves much credit for her 
unceasing effurts in favor of the poor of France. 
The total amount cullected so far, in all parts 
of the country, for the inundated fund is over 
twenty-two “uillions of francs. 

THE HORSE-CAR. 


classes in Paris. on Sundays and holidays, seems 
to be riding in the horse-cars. It is only a few 
months since the first tramway was started in 
this city, and now those running are literally 
besieged by the masses. Of course this fact is 
duly noted by the authorities, and we are soon 
to have tramways in all save the more fashion- 
able quarters. ‘Therein the horse-car will never 
come. Even the omnibuses are exiled from the 
Champs-Elysées from noon until nightfall, in 
order that the private carriages—the rottures 
de maitres— may not be interfered with. Paris 
is essentially a city of luxury and show, and this 
is well appreciated by those who govern it, and 
who mean apparently to retain for the capital 
all its prestige and attraction. The splendid 
equipages, the fours-in-hand, the phztons, the 
landaus, will roll along the broad avenues un- 
impeded by the useful, but not over-elegant, 
horse-car. There will be places reserved for 
those who can afford to pay. 
FASHIONABLE RESORTS. 
Deauville and Trouville, lying side-by-side on 





years, and that they are to build a handsome 
club-house and hotel for the members. .The 


years since. 


day's trip. 


One of the great pleasures of the commoner | 


the Normandy coast—a half-hour's sail from 
Havre and five hours in the railway from Paris 
—are the fashionable watering-places, par ez- 
cellence, in France. This season one might al- 
most have fancied them American colonies, so 
many of our country people are there. Never 
have these places been more gay, more brilliant. 
The Queen of Spain is there, the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, Italian noblemen and ladies of title. 
The Orleans princes have paid visits to the 
great people in question, and not the least showy 
and distinguished among them all were the 
Americans. The young ladies were the belles, 
even though the Baroness de Poilly, the Marquise 
de Gallifet, and the like, were there to attract 
homage. New York is represented at Deauville 
by the Winthrops, the Kings, the Cuttings, the 
Kernochans, the Hoffmans, the Russells, the 
Van Schaicks, the Gibbses, Barneses, and others ; 
Boston by the Cushings, the Hunnewells, ete. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and San Francisco are 
also represented there. Noticeable among the 
persons of distinction present at Deauville are 


Waddington (née King). The daughters of 
John Slidell, of Confederacy notoriety, are 
there—the one married to Baron Erlanger, a 
leader among financiers; the other, the wife of 
the Comté de St. Roman, a well-known member 
of the Paris Jockey Club. There are Russians 
of note at Trouville—the Troubetskois and Man- 
tolstoys; also Italians, as I said above, noticea- 
ble among whom is the Countess Caracciola, fa- 
mous at one time as the particular ‘“‘flame” of 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. Mr. Mahlon 
Sands, of New York, with his handsome wife, 
daughter of the banker Morton, are at Trou- 
ville, on their yacht, the ‘*Viking.” Then Mr. 
Stockwell, of Pacific Mail and Panama Railroad 
notoriety, has been at Trouville, where, with 
Lord Hardwicke as his guest, he has been cut- 
ting afigure. Report has it that Mr. Stockwell 
lives gaily in London, where he associates with 
the highest in the land, and even has the good 
fortune to win largely at cards from England's 
future king, the Prince of Wales. This being 
the case, Mr. S. will most likely make up his 
mind to remain on this side of the water. 

As a proof of the fact that the prosperity and 
vogue of Deauville are assured for years to 
come, I may state that the Jockey Club of Paris 
have leased the fine race-ground there for fifteen 


last race-week at Deauville was unusually bril- 
liant, and that meeting will become one of the 
most fashionable of the year in France. 
Dieppe is a favorite seaside resort, but it is 
not so fashionable now as was the case some 
It is too near the English coast— 
on Saturdays the London people run over for a 
They fill the place, overrun the 
Casino, take up all the carriages, overcrowd the 
hotels, and make things generally uncomfortable 
for those who are passing the season at Dieppe ; 
hence the gradual decline of the place as a fash- 
ionable resort. ‘The Marquise de Caux (la Diva 
Patti) has, however, been spending a month at 
Dieppe, and gave last week a concert at the | 
Casino for the inundated. The affair was of 
course a great success, and a sum of 14,000 
francs was sent by Patti to Madame la Maréchaie 
de MacMahon to add to the Fund. 

THE ARTIST-WORLD. 
At Etretat the artists of Paris congregate, and 
it is certainly one of the most pleasant as well 
as one of the most beautiful places along the 
coast. Offenbach has a villa there, and all the 
musical people seem to prefer Etretat. There 


| great literary task, attractive, indeed, but not 
having so strong claim upon him as the less am- 
bitious, but, he believes, equally useful, work 
| which has chiefly occupied his time since his re- 
| tirement from public life. 

It is not too late to put on record some of the 
sayings of Judge Hoar in the late canvass in 
Maine: ‘‘There are three issues now before us; 
reconciliation, finances, and State rights. Re- 
conciliation is a duty, but I can not agree with all 
that is said about ‘shaking hands across the 
| bloody chasm.’ I donot myself believe in shak- 
ing hands with anybody who choses to remain 
on the other side of a bloody chasm.” The cur- 
rency question he thought the most important 
of all. He advocated the return to hard money, 
and denied the right of government to issue, in 
time of peace, a fluctuating currency, which could 
be justified only asa war measure. 
uance of paper currency, he said, would be a 
national dishonor, and the Republican party 
means to make a distinct issue on this question. 
As to State rights, he said he was a good deal of 
a State-rights man himself, and he thought the 
only way to secure the results of the war was 
to keep the Republican party in power in the 
States. ‘‘We shall have a pretty severe con- 
test,” he said in conclusion, ‘‘and ! trust and be- 
lieve that in mustering to the great battle we 
shall say to all the camp-followers, sutlers and 
bummers that they may fall to the rear, for we 
will have none of them.” 


A contin- 


A late California correspondent does not think 
highly of the new Congressional delegation. He 
says: ‘In the first, third and fourth Congress- 
ional districts the Democrats have elected their 
candidates, who are named respectively Piper, 
Luttrell and Wigyington. From the 
district Page, a Republican, who has already 
served one term, is returned. California's del- 
egation in the national House of Representa- 
tives is 9 deplorably weak one. Piper, Luttrell 
and Page ure all about as poor ‘‘sticks” as could 
be found in the whole Congressional lumber-yard. 
Page is an ex-stage driver, who is much better 
fitted for his former occupation than his present 
one. Luttrell’s character is sufficiently well 
delineated by his popular nickname of ‘The 
Wild Ass of the Sierra.’ It is noticed he al- 
ways runs behind the rest of the Democratic 
ticket in Siskiyou county, where he has resided 
for many years, and is well known. 


second 


Piper, who 
represents the district composed of the city of 
San Francisco, is said to be aman almost totally 
destitute of the intelligence required to make a 
good member of any legislative body. He is 
rich, and has an attack of the Congressional 
fever very similar to that which prostrated ‘Dr.’ 
Ayer of your own State a year ago. Wigging- 
ton is an unknown man, but probably resembles 
his colleagues.” 

The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts is the 
oldest institution of the kind inthe country. It 
was founded in 1805. Whena year or twoago 
the directors determined to erect a new and 
splendid building for art-educational purposes, 
and for permanent, transient or annual exhibit- 
ions, the president, Mr. James L. Claghorn, 
found among his personal acquaintances twenty- 
four men willing to give $10,000 apiece, for the 
purpose, and no difficulty was had in getting 
enough more to make up the $500,000 which 
the now nearly-finished building is expected to 
cost. The cost of the New York National Acad- 
emy of Design was about $350,000. The Phil- 
adelphia Academy is thrice as large and far 
more convenient. In its possession are some 
celebrated paintings — *‘ Death on the Pale 
Horse,” West's greatest work; the ‘Relief of 





are concerts and theatrical entertainments given 
there occasionally during the season by the art- 
ists, and this summer they have made much 
money for the inundation fund. People went 
from Havre, and from all the surrounding water- 
ing-places to assist at the said performances, and 
so Etretat has also been very gay. There are 
not many Americans, the place not being fash- 
ionable enough to attract them. 

Of course as yet nothing of great conse- 


Leyden,” by Wittkamp of Antwerp; Washing- 
ton Ailston’s ‘‘Raising the Dead Man,” his most 
important picture except ‘‘Belshazzar’s Feast.’ 
Another picture by West, entitled, ‘*Paul and 
Silas at the Gate of Listra,” and a full-length 
portrait of Washington, by Stuart, are among 
the number. Here is also John Neagle’s pic- 
ture of ‘‘Pat Lyon the Blacksmith,” a duplicate 


of which hangs inour Atheneum. A number of 





quence has taken place in Paris in the musical | 
or theatrical way; several of the theaters which | 
have closed at the commencement of the sum- | 
mer have reopened, but nearly all give plays | 
well-known to the public, and which need not} 
be noticed here. 

Offenbach has sold to Cramer & Co. of Lon- | 
don, three new works of his, ‘*The Créole,” | 
the ‘‘Boulangére aux Ecus,” and ‘‘Don Qui- | 
chotte.” Mr. H. B. Farnie, well known to the | 
American public, is to prepare these composi- | 
tions for the English and American stage. 

Dion Boucicault is now in Paris, but leaves | 
for London to-night, where he is to appear in| 
Mr. McCullough, the manager | 





with French playwrights which will secure him 
dramatic novelties. He will, however, find the 
field somewhat restricted, as Mr. T. H. French, 
of New York, came here some weeks since 
and in the most enterprising spirit bought up 
the Sardou, Dumas, Halévy and Meilhac plays, 


even before they were completed. Favre. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


“Barnum has outdone himself. He has a tight- 
rope performance, and by way of increasing | 


| 


the sensational element he announces that he | 
keeps a priest on the establishment for the pur- | 
pose of administering the last offices of the 
At least, so 


church in case of an accident.” 
says the Paris Figaro, which is quite as much 


given to romancing as Barnum is. 

George Jacob Holyoake, of England, in a 
work on ‘‘Codperation,” dedicates it thus hand- | 
somely: ‘*To Wendell Phillips, of America, a 
country where what is new is welcome; where 
what is true expands; to him whose intrepid elo- 


exerted on behalf of the slave, black or white, 


foreign paintings from the collection brought 
over by Joseph Bonaparte when he fled from 
Spain are here. An ‘‘Adam and Eve;” by Carlo 
Lotti, and four pictures by Horace Vernet, 
came from the Bordentown sale of that collec- 
tion, and also a Murillo which is now in posses- 
sion ofthe Academy. The new building is prom- 
ised to be finished in December, and an exhibi- 
tion may be held in February and March. 

Mr. Editor :—The Congregationalist of last 
week had an interesting article on Sabbath 
degradation. While it lamented the increasing 
disregard for the Sabbath, the running of excur- 
sion and other trains to camp-meetings, to th 
Twin-Mountain House, and other places, i 






| better observance by precept and example. 
| While we do not believe the Jewish Sabbath 
| binding under the Christian dispensation, we 
| think under the present condition of things it is 
| of the utmost importance for the welfare of the 
| people to observe the seventh day as a day of 
| rest, of moral and religious instruction, and the 
duty of every one to condust and arrange his 
business so as not in any way to interfere with 
the peace and quiet of those who wish to assem- 
ble for worship. We think it not well for the 
community to have excursion-trains run on Sun- 
day to camp-meetings and other large gather- 
ings, but it ¢s important for the welfare of the 
laboring class to bave morning and evening 
trains to carry them and their families to see 
their friends and get a change of air and scenery. 
The same paper thinks the running of trains 
Sundays keeps many railroad employes from re- 
ligious privileges on that day. Recently we 
learned from a newspaper that over fifty car- 
riages were waiting one Sunday at a fashionable 


| 
{ 
} 
| 


| church in Newport for the dismissal of the con- 
quence, confronting dangerous majorities, ani- | 
mating forlorn hopes, has ever been generously | 


gregation. We suppose every carriage had a 
driver, and most of them a footman, making 
about sixty in all; men enough to man and run 





in bondage to the planter or capitalist, this his- 
tory of the Pioneer Period of Cooperation in 
by George Jacob Hulyoake.” 

Kentucky editors when they have anything to 
say, say it plainly, so that they cannot be mis- 
understood. One of them, rather a moderate, 
careful sort of a man for Kentucky, and a Dem- 
ocrat, too, indulges in the following mild _criti- 
cism of his neighbor, the editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal: ‘‘Kentucky needs a dif- 
ferent sort of man at the head of her metro- 
politan press. The gambler, the drunkard, the 
| horse-jockey, the jester and the harlequin, the 
venal taker of bribes, the prurient caterer forim- 
moralities, the Falstaff in integrity and the Dal- 
getty in principle, is out of place at the head of 
the Democratic organ of Kentucky.” And this 
of one of the ‘‘independent” editurs who formed 


contract! 

Great injustice was done to Charles Francis 
Adams by the publication of his late letter, with 
the introductory paragraph as telegraphed from 
New York. The letter was not written, as re- 


presidential nomination next year,” but in refer- 
ence to a suggestion that he should write a po- 
litical history of America—a very different thing, 
and one of which a man with his experience and 
opportunities might say, as he did, without vani- 
ty, that “it would be very agreeable to under- 
take the work.” With this exp]anation the let- 
ter, as originally printed, becomes a natural and 
proper statement of his reasons for declining a 





the syndicate to take the election of Greeley by | 


ported, ‘‘in response to a newspaper paragraph 
suggesting his name in connection with the} 


ten large trains of passenger-cars. We think 


| the remarks of the paper may apply to some of 
England is inscribed, in gratitude and regard, | the fashionable church-goers, with reference to 
| keeping men from religious privileges. John 
| Quincy Adams, even towards the latter part of 


his life, used to walk to and from church, his 
dwelling being about three-quarters of a mile 
distant. We think the Congregationalist would 
do well to reccommend the wealthy church- 
goers, both men and women, to follow his ex- 
ample. B. 


LITERATURE. 

The delightful little Nursery, without pre- 
| tense, but full of the poetry of happy childhood, 
| makes its accustomed winsome appearance for 
| October, and will delight all the little folks now 
comfortably at home once more for the fall and 
winter.—Boston, John L. Shorey. 











| The Western, from St. Louis, for September, 
' discusses ‘Mind Included in the Synthesis of 
Lite,” by J. M. Long; ‘‘Macbeth,” by D. J. Sni- 
der; and ‘*The Course of Reading,” by W. T. 
| Harris; and has poems from S. T. Clark and L. 
| J. Block. It is fruitful of good thought. 
| The /Mousekeeper, for September, has some- 
| thing to say about ‘‘Tramps,” ‘‘Graham Flour,” 
| ‘*Marketing,” ‘“‘Canned Food,” ‘“‘Shopping,” and 
| other matters of daily interest to families. It 
‘is an unique publication, and suggestive and 
valuable as unique.—New York, C. F. Wingate. 
| St. Nicholas, for October, has illustrations, all 
most creditable, trom Granville Perkins, Jessie 
Curtis, Eytinge, Nefflen, Mary W. Wallace, 
Sheppard and Mary A. Lathbury, and stories and 


sketches by S. G. W. Benjamin, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Abby Morton Diaz, J. T. Trowbridge, Lu- 
cretia P. Hale, and other bright writers. It is 
one of the best of the series.—Received by Wil- 
liams. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for September, has 
articles on Tennyson's “Queen Mary ;” Knap- 
dale’s ‘‘Horation Lyrics ;” more of ‘Thomas Har- 
dy’s “Dilemma;” further of W. W. Story’s ‘‘In 
a Studio;” an account of England's military 
“‘Autumn Manceuvres ;” and some other readable 
matter of a local character. The whole is 
scholarly and attractive.—New York, the Leon- 
ard Scott Publishing Co. 

The Folio, for October, gives a lithographic 
portrait of Emily Soldene, the English opera- 
bouffe actress, and has St. John’s ‘‘Speak a 
Word in Kindness,” Stewart's “Home, where my 
loved ones dwell,” Chopin's ‘*Grandes Valses 
Brillantes,” Ryder’s ‘Verbena Galop,” Blake’s 
‘*Honest Boys’ March,” and Bailey’s ‘Bright and 
Fair the Sabbath breaking,” for sheet music 
=a valuable offering for the price. —Boston. 
The October number of the Science of Health 
has something on ‘*Pugilistic Training,” practi- 
cal advice on a somewhat unorthodox text; 
‘What [know about Doctoring” reveals cer- 
tain under- workings of medical practice; ‘‘Poi- 
soning the Wells of Life”; ‘Sanitary Influence 
ot Atmospheric Conditions”; ‘‘Oats and Oat- 
meal”; **A Hygienic Dwelling,” with plan; 
“The Perihelion and the Floods;” * Temper- 
ance and Faith in Shooting,” are among cther 
articles.--New York, S. R. Wells & Co. 

A capital little work on Niagara, its History 
and Geology, Incidents and Poetry, 1s probably 
the best treatise on the ‘Falls’ yet published. 
It is by George W. Holley, and published by 
Shelden & Co., New York. The writer resided 
in the village of Niagara Falls for more than a 
thivd of a century, and he spent much time and 
devoted much care to the gathering-up of the in- 
formation which he here presents. Aside from 
those facts to which a tourist finds it convenient 
to refer, the book is in itself readable, and one 
may derive much pleasure from its historical 
features. 

Ihe First Book of Zoology, by Edward S. 
Morse, is an admirable treatise for youth and 
adults alike in the study of its special science. 
Though intended for schools, and hence simple 
and clear, it is also comprehensive, complete 
and fascinating. The drawings are perfect—the 
whole work most meritorious. The author has 
an excellent style, and he can draw his speci- 
mens, as well as describe them, with great fa- 
cility. Attention has been particularly given 
to the lower animals which are too often neg- 
lected in text-books. It is certainly a work to 
be warmly commended.—New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Harper's Magazine, for October, opens with 
an illustrated poem by Jean Ingelow, which with 
the illustrations fills seven pages and is very 
good. Next comes ‘The Land of the Lakes, 
or the New Northwest,” fully illustrated; and 
this is followed by ‘Parisian Journalists,” with 
portraits of Emile de Girardin, Paul de Cassag- 
nac, Edmond About and Louis Veuillot. There 
is another illustrated paper, by M. D. Conway, 
on the South Kensington Museum; and there are 
some other illustrations. President Wolsey’s 
twelfth paper on ‘The First Century of the Re- 
public” appears in this number, and, also, Cas- 
telar’s nineteenth paper on ‘The Republican 
Movement in Europe. 


” Hlon. S.S. Cox con- 
tributes ‘Legislative Humors,” Haw- 


thorne’s “Garth” is continued, and there are 


Julian 


The editorial de- 
partment has all its usual characteristics. —Re- 
ceived by Williams. 


three or four short stories. 


Messrs L. Prang & Co. are in the field for the 
holiday season with a fresh installment of beau- 
tiful works by the chromo-lithographic process. 
As preparatory to all should be consulted their 
Illustrated Catalogue for the Fall of 1875, 
which they will send on application, containing 
artistic representations of 
their larger works and tull details as to cost, ete., 
Jefferson's Ten Rules 
of life and conduct are printed in golden letters 
on a card with a moss-rose border beautifully 
illuminated. business 
is the ‘‘melanopolychrome”—representation on 
a black background of drawings incolor. That 
before us is entitled ‘April showers bring forth 
May flowers,” showing a young wife in tears on 
the arm of an old husband, white in the rear 
stands a page in livery holding up an elegant 
pring bonnet. The contrast of the bright fig- 
ures on the dark ground is very rich. There is 


eighteen pages of 


of all their productions. 


A new feature of their 


’ 


much humor in the drawing. — Boston. 


In the October Atlantic fiction heads the list 
in a chapter of ** Roderick Hudson”; Hiram 
Rich has some delicate songs grouped ander the 
title of ‘‘Leaves on the Tide”; these are suc- 
ceeded by an essay by T. S. Perry on the poet 
Clough; G. E. Waring, Jr., gives some prac- 
tical instruction in ‘Sanitary Drainage,” with 
the help of several illustrative figures; ‘* The 
Curious Republic of Gondour,” anonymous, is 
a telling satire; Albert Webster’s outline sketch 
of ‘Southern Home-Politigs” is very readable ; 
Mrs. Kemble continues her entertaining ‘*Gos- 
sip’; and there are several poems by Edgar 
Fawcett, Mrs. Piatt, and others; Emily Ford 
tells with much power a story of the British 
press-gang, ‘The Oleander-Tree”; there is an 
article on General Join DeKalb, by Professor 
G. W. Greene, as well as an interesting sketch 
of ‘Old-Time Oriental Trade,” by W. L. Faw- 
Notices of literature and art close the 
number.—Boston, H. O. Houghton & Co. 


cette. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, for October, opens 
with an illustrated article, by E. C. Bruce, en- 
titled ‘‘Wanderings with Virgil; another illus- 
trated sketch, ‘‘The Ocklawaha in May,” is by 
Sidney Lanicr, and describes one of the most 
beautiful rivers of Florida; Francis Wharton 
contributes a paper on the relations of ‘‘Spirit- 
ualism and Jurisprudence ;” ‘‘Inthe Pineland,” 
by Robert Wilson, isan account of life and scenes 
in North Carolina; ‘*A Day in Chinatown,” by 
J. W. Ames, gives ‘an amusing relation of the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco; ‘‘The Truth 
about Madame Rattazzi” is a statement that will 
correct many popular misconceptions in regard 
to this celebrated woman; Mrs. Lucy H. Hoop- 
er, in ‘The Largest Retail Store inthe World,” 
describes the ‘Bon Marché,” the great shopping- 
place of Paris. There are good stories and 
sweet poems, also. The number concludes with 
‘‘Monthly Gossip” and the ‘‘Literature of the 
Day.”—Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co! 

Scribner's, for October, has a design by John 
LaFarge, accompanying the baliad of ‘Jessa- 
mine,” by George P. Lathrop; Major Powell, 
gives an account of ‘An Overland trip to the 
Grand Canon” of the Colorado; Francis G. 
Fairfield prints a study of Poe, under the title 
of ‘“‘A Mad Man ot Letters;” Edmund C. Sted- 
man concludes what he has to say about ‘‘Minor 
Victorian Poets,” prior to the publication of this 
series in book form by Osgood; Frank R. Stock- 
ton condenses the story of ‘Pierrot, Warrior 
and Statesman;” Dr. Holland continues his 
“Story of Sevenoaks ;” Jules Verne’s ‘‘Myste- 
rious Island” appears in its condensed form. 
The poets of the number besides Mr. Lathrop, 
are Susan Coolidge, Mary L. Ritter, Willam 
Motherwell (a posthumous poem y the author 
of “Jeanie Morrison”), Hl. H., George A. La- 
ker, Jr., and others. Topics of the Time, The 
Old Cabinet, Home and Society, Culture and 
Progress, The World’s Work, and Bric-a-Brac, 
have their usual variety.— Williams. 
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Literary Table-Talk. 
‘Gent. Sherman talks of a new edition, with 
revisions and corrections, of his Memoirs. 

The October Nursery is as bright as the frost 
on the grass in the morning's sunlight of these 


days. 

neon Doré is reported to be at work ‘on a 
vast painting, the subject of which is “The Hell 
of Liars.” - 

The publication of The Plymouth Pulpit has 
been discontinued. Beecher’s sermons will now 
appear in the Christian Union. : 

Mr. James Jackson Jarves will bring out this 
autumn a volume entitled ‘‘A Glimpse at the 
Art of Japan.” The work will be published by 
Hurd & Houghton. 5 

“Buffets,” a very readable novel, and new in- 
stallments of their popular editions of Scott, 
Dickens and Reade, are Osgood & Co.’s contrib- 
ution this week. Good ones, too. 

The Journal de St. Petersburgh announces 
the death of ‘Signor Ronconi, the celebrated 
Italian singer.” It is doubtful whether the Sig- 
nor Giorgio Ronconi so well known in America 
is meant. 

The Sanitarian, for October, has a number 
ot ably-written articles upon subjects relating 
to health and disease. Two papers with espe- 
cial reference to children, ‘Infant Diet,” and 
“Children’s Eyes,” will be found to cuntain val- 
uable suggestions.—New York. 

Ernest Kénan is going to publish, by the be- 
ginning of the winter, the two final volumes of 
his work on the ‘Early History of Christianity,” 
of which the ‘Vie de Jésus,” “Les Apotres,” 
“Saint Paul’ and ‘‘L’Antechrist” have formed 


portions. _M. Rénan has also in press a volume 


of miscellanies. 

Wide Awake. the new magazine for youth, 
still continues good. Such writers as Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, George MacDoaald, Dr. Toarjee, 
Julia A. Eastman, Margaret Eytinge, Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Baker, Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, and 
others, help make up the excellent October 
number.--Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 

Prof. Longfellow has lately been presented 
with two canes, one cut from an apple-tree that 
stood a few rods from the shop of the old black- 
smith of ‘‘Basil,” and the other cut from. the 
summit of Cape Blomidon. They came from a 
native of the charmed land mentioned by Mr. 
Longfellow in his poem of “Evangeline.” 

The October number of Marper's Monthly 
has an article witn the title, “The Mission of 
Music,” in which the history of music and mu- 
sical methods is appreciatively discussed. Pat- 
rons, teachers and students ot music will find it 
interesting and profitable to read it with care. 
It speaks higbly of Dr. Tourjec’s New England 
Conservatory, in this city. 

There are great exhibitions of ‘‘art and indus- 


try” now open in Chicago and Cincinnati, and 


the daily journals are filled with enthusiastic 


eports of the magnificence of the show in the 
But the works on exhibition are 


art galleries. 
mostly foreign, and of the modern French, Bel- 


gian and German schools. 


Western art, appears not to put ina respectable 


appearance either in Chicago or Cincinnati. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. announce for publi- 


cation in October, An American ia Iceland : 
An Account of its Scenery, People and Ilistory, 
with a Description of the Millennial Celebra- 


tion in August, 1874, and Notes on the Orkney, 
Shetland and Farce Islands, by Samuel Knee- 
land, A. M., M. D., Secretary and Professor of 
Zoology and Physiology in the Massachusetts 
With map and illus- 
trations. The Farmer- Boy, and [ow he Became 
Commander-in- Chief, by Uncle Junivel, edited 


Institute of ‘Technology. 


by William M. Thayer. A new edition. 


The queen of Holland is said to be a most ac- 
complished linguist, a gentleman present ata 
recent court reception asserting that he heard 
Her Majesty address, with equal fluency, each 
in his own tongue, the German, French, Eng- 
lish, Danish, Italian, Spanish, Russian and 
To each of the guests 


Swedish representatives. 


the queen said some few words, or entered into 
conversation witi those whose reputation has 
placed them ona higher level of intellectual 
On another occasion, on receiving the 


life. 


Hungarian delegates of some learned societies, 
the queen addressed them in Latin, pleading as 
an excuse that she had not studied the language 


of Hungary. 


President McCosh took occasion at the open- 
ing of the 129th year of Princeton College to make 
a report of the progress which the college had 
made during the seven years of his presidency. 
Donations to the amount of $1,250,000 had been 
The number of buildings had been 


received. 


about doubled, and some of these are not sur- 
passed in beauty by any built of late years in 
Among them are two fine mu- 
seums, one in natural history and one in ge- 
The library is receiving $4000 worth of 


the country. 


ology. 
additional books. Six new professorships, in- 


cluding one in civil-engineering, have been 


added; also twelve new branches of study in the 


various departments of literature and science. 

Tteodore Tilton has commenced his le-turing- 
tour. His topic is ‘The Problem of Life.” The 
main argument is that the problem of life con- 
sists in the development of human character. 
The lecturer took up in detail the various car- 
dinal virtues, such as veracity, courage, mag- 
nanimity, and others, illustrating them by co- 
pious examples. He showed numerous points 
of deterioration in modern socicty as Compared 
with the old-fashioned virtue of former days. 
He dealt specifically with frauds and falsehoods 
in current manners, business, morality, politics 
and the education of the age. He argued that the 
want of society was a higher ideal of personal 
character in the various active walks of life. 
This general theme was pursued through a wide 
range of illustration, ineident and anecdote. It 
was an earnest and energetic discourse, and, in 
some parts, highly impassioned. Mr. Tilton 
made no allusion to the scandal. 

Mr. Beecher announces in the last Christian 
Union his plans in connection with that paper. 
Heretofore, he says, he bas served as a consult: | 
ing or supervising editor rather than a writer, 
but now he proposes to take a more active part. | 
He shall consider the paper as a parish parallel 
with Piymouth Church, and give to it the same | 
And he will | 
conduct it on a most liberal basis, in the interest | 


earnest zeal that he gives to that. 


of no particular creed or sect, but for the union | 
of all Christians :— 


It will earnestly strive to encourage good 
works in all sects, to rejoice in the prosperity | 
of each denomination; to cover their faults | 
rather than to proclaim them; to be generously | 
just; to avoid all spite and malice toward ene- | 
mies; to resist all influences which tend to sep- 
arate men trom cach other; to promote kind- 
hess and sympathy between unlike men: not to 
disown severity of rebuke, and yet mainly to 
overcome evil with good; to promote cheerful- | 
Ness and innoeent mirth; to give to conscience | 
an atmosphere of benevolence: to inspire hope, | 
courage and love in every household. is 

Robert Clarke & Co. will publish in Decem-! 
ber “The History of the Army of the Camber- | 
land; its organization, campaigns and battles; 
written at the request of Major-General George 
H. Thomas, chiefly from his private military 


journal and official and other documents fur- 
dished by him,” by Thomas B. VanHorne, 
ULS. A. It will be comprised in two volumes, 
besides an accompinying atlas by Edward Ra- 
ger. “write nothing but 
the truth,” say the publishers, General Thomas, 
iu the summer of 1565, placed in the 


With instructions to 


hands of | 


surnal, contain- 
ing a succinet diary of the events and 


the author his private military j\ 
i Operations | 
of each day, to the close of the war. 
entrusted him with 


He also 
all of his private papers, 
letters, ete., which in any way related to mili- | 
tary matters, and turnished him with the origi- 
nals or copies of ail pertinent official documents 
orders, telegrams, reports, and other materials 
Necessary to make a complete 
tory of the campaigns and battles in which the | 
Army of the Cumberland took a part. He had 


i 
also an enthusiastic interest in the 


progress of. 
the work, giving the author constantly the ben- 
efit of his criticiems and suggestions in its gen- 
eral purview and its minutest details. This will | 


' 


be a noble work, as Thomas wasa splendid man. ! 


American art, or 


| through the bars scalped him to the shoulders— | ! 


} was driving along, holding the reins in a safe, 


| now-and-then lifting his bat to the right and lett 


; country, 


; Noticed, not to enter into detail about trifles, 
/ that the cigar is the rule when driving. gag’ 
, Sandy beard is a bit gray, hair thick and black, | Very-Frestriction over Arizona, and his anxiety 


ahd accurate his- | ¢ 


ant little things that passed under the President's 
roof are poss But net et nome _ 
on finding this man one o simplest and sin- 
eee a Keneew st gue cerest, the purest and the best of men, I cheer- 
7 That's Grant's race-track.” fally share with you who have pride and patriot- 
The man who said this—the tall, bony, beard-| ism to glory in our country’s renown and the 
ed sovereign whom we had picked up somewhere | honor and the good name of her great men. 
out of the sands of New Jersey that morning! Do not make a mistake here. I have no fa- 
in the down trip—jerked his head over his | vors to ask whatever. I opposed the election 
left shoulder toward a high-board fence to the | of General Grant as President, and shall oppose 
right, and then, stooping a little, spurted 4/ him again, if there be oceasion, because ours is 
stream of amber, or tubacco-juice, at the blink | not a military government. Since we are a 
ing eyes of a little woolly dog that had climbed | peaceful, pastoral country, caring nothing about 
upon the platform and was smelling us a wel-| arms or armies, save in an emergency, I do not 
come to Long Branch. After that, this tall and | believe in always having a military men at our 
angular citizen, who seemed to be perfectly at| head. But I do glory in my country, her great 
home and to know just what he was talking ) achievements and her great men; and this man 
sbout, took his carpet-bag by its two ears, swung} now at her head is certainly one of the very 
it over his shoulder, and, again jerking his head | greatest that have been given her. 

toward the tall board-fence, started away on the] If any man should go through a great park, 
edge of the crowd toward the hotels. throwing stones and mud at the most beautiful 
I had gone to Long Branch almost solely to | and the best pieces of marble, and doing al! in 
see the President of the Great Republic—the | nis power to deface them, and make them look 
great man whom my people had placed at the | vile in the eyes of all men, what would be thought 
head of my country. Even the board-fence, | of hin? And yet that man is very innocent com- 
you see, under the circumstances, had to me &| pared to the writer who defames a living man 
‘great interest. I stopped, stood there, contem- | whom the country has set ina hivh place. Mar- 
plated it, and wondered if the coat of white- | bles can be repla ed; but great men come seldom 
washing and the singular advertisements had upon earth. Besides that, they are human, and 
any possible significance. I suppose I had as | can suffer. : 

well stood in the sands of Africa and looked in] I take, perhaps, a sort of savage, certainly a 
the face of the sphinx. With my intense imag | perfect, satisfaction in saying to the Old World, 
‘nation, which is a curse, I always picture men | and saying also to that under hemisphere, that 
ind scenes so vividly that, even after I have | black and eclipsed side of it which seems to be 
wen the real, the picture which I had hadin my | always in the night at its dark work, that this 
mind stands out the clearer of thetwo. I could | man now at the head of our common state sceins 
now see the President perfectly well in my miod,|¢») me, so far as I could see, to be one of the 
back there behind the high-board fence, horses, | most noble and perfect men in the world. 

dogs, cigars, whiskey-bottles, and all. ; 

‘And then had I not seen all these inthe glori-| years to meet with, in one way and another, 


A Photograph of the President. 


getic illustrated journals, with a noble desire to} same time simple and manly, than the bearing 
dignify their 
pie their artistic wood-cuts into almost 
every bank and hotel of the continent? Have 
they not thus set up the man whom the people 
have chosen to stand at the head of the Great 
Republic before all the world, during all the 
years of my wandering, as a sort of idiotic ad- 
junct to a levee of bull-pups? 

Why, then, could I not see this second fid- 
dler who reveled and made merry while the 
people groaned under accumulated debts and 
disasters? There he was, in my mind’s eye: 
Nerg with his catgut, Caligula with his horse 
ind other Senators, sitting back there between 
his two bull-dogs on the high platform, with his 
legs crossed, and chewing away in a sort of 
satisfied, drunken cannibalism at the corpse of 
a cigar, that had just died from the fumes of 
whiskey ! 

That is truly the picture which I had of the 
President of the noblest and most ennobling 
land upon earth, as I took my way to the hotel 
and turned my head now-and-then to take a 
look at ‘‘Grant’s race-track.” 

I wonder if it ever occurred to certain disap- 
pointed and disaffected men that right here in 
this connection lies one of the finest points of 
honor in or outside of the books. 

“The Queen! God bless her!” The first 
time I heard that expression and saw the per- 
fect and manly respect which those Britons paid 
to their country through their sovercign, as they 
lifted the first glass at dinner, was on the waters 
of Oregon, in a little British man-of-war, and 
years and years ago. Yet I shall never forget 
it. And whenever and wherever I see it—and 


first time to visit ‘“‘Grant’s race-track.” 


country had ought to count itself very proud in- 
deed of this figure for its great gallery. I am 


Wellington. 


the cottage at Long Branch. 


kinder father is not to be found. 


who will. 


good man indeed.—Jndependent. 


It has been my fortune during the past five 


ous wood-cuts of the patriotic and refined (?)| about all the heads of the great powers of the 
prints of America always during my years of | Old World, and I am free to say that I saw noth- 
travel in strange lands? Have not these ener- | ing there more courtly and decorous, and at the 


country in the eyes of the civilized] and behavior of the President of the United 
States, who, I am informed, has still for the 
Mine 
was not a hurried visit at all, but extended over 
some time at Long Branch; and if this man’s 
every-day life is any key to his character, the 


perfectly aware, however, that I kiow nothing 
at all about the political life of the great cap- 
tain, and it is possible he is even as great a fail- 
ure as an administrator as was the Duke of 
I can only say to my people of 
the Great West, who have not an opportunity to 
see the man as he is, or his life and surroundings, 
that they must journey far before they find a 
simpler, a more gentle and refined, little house- 
hold than that which our President rules over in 
In his domestic 
administration he is certainly a success, and a 
I take the re- 
sponsibility of prophesying that this will be the 
verdict of time upon his administration of the 
affairs of the common state, also, gainsay it 


In conclusion, I must say that some weeks of 
idling about the Branch, where the President 
was to be seen almost daily, sume little inter- 
course with him, some conversation on knotty 
subjects which it seems to me Congress only 
succeeds in tying up tighter every time it touch- 
es them, some close observation in that gentle 
and happy household, and all that, assures me 
that this man ig not only a very great man, as 
the world has long since said, but also a very 


desire to see their Governor. 


by no sun of friendly congratulation. 


the opposition, while the Republicans would be- 
come torpid and listless from the conviction of 
an unequal contest. It is well enough to asso- 
ciate the name of an Adams with the centennial 
year as a matter of sentiment; but if we want 
to win political victories whose results will out- 
last decades, if not centuries, we must have 
some regard for the adaptability of candidates 
to the popular recognition. 

The canvass fur Governor which will close 
with the decision of the convention next week 
has been conducted with a very fair degree of 
regard for buth the prominent candidates. 
There has been nothing very hard said. The 
raking over of Dr. Loring’s record has certainly 
not developed any startling plots to subvert the 
liberties of the people, and the charges of aris- 
tocratic bearing against so genial and approach- 
able a man as Mr. Rice have been like raindrops 
upon a duck’s back. That the former was cor- 
rupt in the State House expenditures, or the 
latter responsible for Gov. Talbot’s defeat, are 
myths of heated imaginations which will disap- 
pear before the cool purpose of the party next 
week to get the very best maa for our Gover- 
nor. We look to the good sense and wise coun- 
sels of the plain folks that will make up the 
strength of the convention once again, as many 
times before, to lead us out of difficulties and 
give us an earnest of certain victory. 





Postmaster Burt. 

The retiracy of the present Postmaster of 
Boston wou!d be a positive loss to the vital en- 
ergy of the city. There are few men that in ac- 
tivity, efficiency and downright honesty are his 
superiors. There are none that exceed him in 
a laudable and disinterested regard for the in- 
terests of the city. He has had more causeless 
and unjust azimadversions upon his official con- 
duct than all the men that ever held office here 
put together, and he has made the least reply to 
the most wanton attacks upon his personal char- 
acter of them all. Postmaster Burt is no ordi- 
nary man; and if the citizens of Boston lave 
not yet found it out, they will when he has 
passed from the scene of his present duty, and 
some other less conspicuous individual becomes 
his successor. Were Boston other than it is—a 
conservative, decorous, precedent-encrusted and 








that is whenever and wherever I see a true Eng- 
lishman and gentleman abroad —I, too, feel 
like rising to my feet and saying, ‘The Queen! 
God bless her!” for I know that Iam in good 
company, with quiet and brave and patriotic 
gentlemen, and men who would not for the 
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socially-bound community, where all progress- 
ive movements have to be made with the meas- 
ured step of an advance up the aisle of an Epis- 
copal church—it would welcome and applaud 





world, in my presence, at least, say one word 
against my country or its representative. 

To stick a pin here, and stop and think a mo- 
ment, I do not believe one can really recall a 
single great act or expression in the life of the 
Queen of England. In truth, she seems to me 
to have always been a sort of negative and help- 
less, though, no doubt, most kind-hearted and 
well-disposed woman. But in all the girdle of 
the earth you will not find one lady so univer 
sally respected and beloved as she. And all 
that love and respect means a whole line of bat- 
tle-ships. It is Nelson and Wellington in one. 
{t is Gibraltar. Itis one of the strongest tow- 
ers in the British battlement. 

Yet all this love and respect, ont of which 
comes this strength, is owing not so much to the 
simple virtues of Her Majesty, but to the manly, 
decent bearing and respect of her subjects toward 
the common country. 

I might urge a second reason for behaving 
with, at least, tolerable decency toward the un- 
fortunate man who happens to be set up asa 
mark for mud-balls, whoever he may be. And 
that reason is—though I tear this argument will 
not be of much force or practical use in political 
America—that reason is, 1 say, we ought to 
have in this land, professing Christianity, some 
little regard for the truth, 

And, finally, did you never reflect that it is 
hardly manly to throw mud at a man who can- 
not stoop to throw mud back at you? You see 
that sort of practice, under such circumstances, 
is very much like striking a woman, 

I was an utter stranger and alone, and did not 
at all know where I was to begin or how to pro- 
ceed to gratify what 1 deemed a laudable desire 
|to see the President of my country; but, after 
being brushed down by the African, I descended 
from my room and confronted the clerk of the 
hotel with an interrogation. 

Mr. Clerk walked up and down behind his 
battlement, bristling at the mouth with tooth- 
picks. He was the true non-committal Ameri- 
can hotel-clerk, and did not answer me fora 
longtime. He had two wooden tooth-picks in 
his mouth already, and was eating away at them 
as if he was a sort of centaur, and they were a 
kind of long oats that he was very fond of. I 
knew perfectly well he was wondering and won- 
dering as he walked up and down, and now-and- 
then dipped down into the little trough and took 
another nibble of oats, whether [ was a Demo- 
erat or Republican and really believed in the 
third term. 

At last the oracle spoke. ‘‘So, so!” said the 
oracle, and took another nibble of oats. He 
peeked at me mysteriously ; and I, to be socia- 
ble, peeked back. Then he turned to his ledger, 
looked up and down the lines, as a clerk always 
will when he does not want to find anything, 
and, at last, having fully made up his mind that 
it was all right, and that my nod meant derision, 
he jerked up his head and said :— 

“He always drives by in the afternoon—when 
‘he is sober enough.” 

| Armed with a newspaper and cigar, I lay in 
}ambush for the President in one of the little 
;canyas-shades by the roadside, along with a 
|ecrowd of pleasure-seekers, until nearly five 
o'clock, when some one at my side said, quietly : 
‘There goes the President.” Perhaps it was an 
old affair with the others; but there was no 
commotion, no expression of good or ill-will 
whatever, if I may except the little boy on the 
grass at the outside of the awning, who filliped 
a peanut-shell after the little one-horse open- 
carriage as it whirled ata good pace up the 
long, level road. 

Ile had passed within a few paces of us. In 
fact, I had been looking at him for half a min- 
ute betore I knew that this was the President of 
the mighty republic and the great captain that 
the world was in a roar of admiration over only 
a few years ago. The face is a great face. 
There is no doubt of that whatever. It is made 
up of savage strength and gentleness together. 
Atterward, when I came to know and converse 
with this man, I kept all the time thinking of a 
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work with vigor on Wednesday last. 


this. 


publican, for Lieut.-Governor. 


tary of State. 


to. be. 


tute. 


the like, in the management of the party. 


majority of the people of the State, The mer- 
riment of all this show and enthusiasm comes 
in with the claim for ‘‘economy” and “reform” 
-as shown anywhere where the Democracy 
have had power; for instance, under Buchanan's 
administration; iu New York city under Tweed; 
and in this city under Wightman! The De- 
mocracy want to win, and all professions and 
any men who will aid them thereto are welcome. 
Their candidates and their platform have gen- 
erated no enthusiasm; and if their opponents 
are wise next Wednesday they will leave Gov. 
Gaston and his associates far in the rear in tke 
race. 
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State Republican Politics. 
As we write, about five hundred and thirty del- 
egates have been chosen to the State convention 
at Worcester on Wednesday next. They are 
classified as follows: for Rice 215; Loring 159; 
unpledged 156. Of the latter there are possibly 
eight or ten where in the caucuses that selected 
them expressions were given for Adams. These 
figures show that the contest thus far has been 
virtually between Rice and Loring, and that the 
favorite and famous lion in the gardens of Lon- seh See AE “i ey. on 
don. This splendid beast was in the habit of | bis character as a man of probity, dignity, ex- 
licking my hand whenever U could get the cross | ecutive ability, and unquestioned devotion to 
and cruel keeper's back turned; and he would | the public weal. There is absolutely no flaw 


put his paw through the bars, and let me stroke]... ;:; Shier 3 : . 
: Dae jet oO mis : 
it and fondle with it till he saw the keeper about —_ — we i oe officiaff 
to turn round, and ther, he would draw back and | ¢4teer to which exception can be taken, Under 


wrinkle up his brows and look like a thunder- | these circumstances it would seem that he should 
storm that was ready to burst. In fact, to finish | be regarded, by general consent, as the proper 
the story about the lion, he did burst out on that ; : 
cross old keeper one day, and with a single paw —_ - te nominated - spieainenes separ 
f, as his friends claim, his personal popularity 





tuok head and all. is such that he will draw largely from the par- 


The Democratic State Conventiun went to its 
It hada 
full attendance, and the temporary success of 
last year gave it hopes of doing much better 
So it popularized its machinery somewhat 
by devisiug a new method of selecting a State 
Committee, and added to William Gaston’s, for 
Governor, the popular name of Gen. W. F. 
Bartlett, formerly of Pittsfield, now of the 
Tredegar Iron Works of Richmond, Va., a Re- 
It also took 
George HI. Monroe, formerly Republican State 
Senator from the Roxbury district, for Secre- 
The President, Edward Avery, 
claimed Gen. Banks as one of the five Demo- 
cratic Congressmen-elect from this State, and 
announced that the number would be increased 
to six by unseating Mr. Frost, who was elected, 
and placing therein Josiah G. Abbott who claims 
Our old friends Francis W. Bird and 
Charles G. Davis were conspicuous as resolu- 
tion-makers, and the pungent Thomas Drew 
made his mark by charging James S. Whitney 
with corruption in connection with the Harttord 
and Erie Railroad, and thereby knocked the 
seat from under him in the next national con- 
vention of the unterrified, unless as a substi- 
There were other unique features of the 
affair, one of which was the snubhing and over- 
throw of the old Whig element, represented by 
William Aspinwall, Leverett Saltonstall, and 
The 
resolutions accept the constitutional amend- 
ments and the sovereignty of the nation, oppose 
any more currency, arraign the Republicans for 
extravagance, view with alarm the increase of the 
State debt, declare the interests of capital and 
labor identical, rejoice in the removal of the 
prohibitory law, oppose the limitation of the 
election of public officers by the people, and 
congratulate all round at the evidences of rec- 
onciliation and the high character of the nom- 
inees ot the party. These are all general, and 
mainly in accord with the sentiment of a large 


such a man, and stand by him with its means, 
influence and warm encomium. He would be a 
fortune to Chicago, St. Louis or San Francisco, 
where there are warm pulsations of a healthy 
public spirit; but he is now fighting Boston’s 
battle with some of its better instincts perverted 
and turned against him. 

It is hard for many minds in this grovelling 
age to conceive a man, wholly honest and dis- 
interested, working for the public advantage 
and his renown alone. This is wholly what Mr. 
Burt is doing, and has been for eight years, in 
endeavoring to secure the most complete gov- 
ernment building in the country. Instead of 
finding ready hands and willing spirits to aid, 
he nas been hampered and thwarted from thc 
start; but his indomitable will and detiant pur 
pose has thus far overcome all obstacles. Let 
us demonstrate our statement. He started with 
the idea that Boston should have the model post- 
office. He asked of the city that it would widen 
Devonshire street, that it might have space for 
an imposing front; this was grudgingly aSsented 
to only on condition that the government shoud 
pay for the narrow strip thrown in! All the 
property about the building was to be enhanced 
in value by its erection, yet the great city o! 
Boston wanted to make terms for the gift of 
few hundred feet thus utilized. General Burt 
fought the Mayor thus obstructing, and favored 
his successor, who, in less than four months, 
brought him the release of the needed land with- 
out cost. Next came the trustees of a private 
estate, and offered to erect the building with 
their trust funds, and on its completion hand it 
over to the government for a reasonable consid- 
eration for the use of the money and the neces- 
sary care. Gen. Burt said this would be a ‘‘new 
departure,” indeed, in the method of erecting 
public buildings, but, though he had no favora- 
ble opinion of the plan, he would refer it to the 
authorities at Washington; he did so, and they 
scouted the idea that the government could not 
erect its own edifices. Of course the trustees 
thought Gen. Burt could not be disinterested. 
Then came the fire, and the evident need otf 
wider streets in the business center, and, with a 
proper regard for the approach to and the se- 
curity of a building that was to cost three or 
four millions of dollars, Gen. Burt asked that 
Water and Milk streets should have a width of 
at least sixty feet. At once property-owners, 
trusteer, and others interested, made general 
cause against this suggestion for depriving them 
of a part of their land. Though the valuation 
of their estates, by the proximity of the build- 
ing, had risen from fifteen to thirty and forty 
dollars a foot, they could see no reason why the 
streets should be wider! They would have had 
the present width of Devonshire street, in the 
rear of the edifice, all about the building! . But 
Gen. Burt was persistent; the government sus- 
tained him; the city authorities came to his aid; 
and we have now on three sides, at least, light, 
air and space tor an inviting observation of the 
elegant building. Next came the furnishing of 
the building, and Gen. Burt was as rigid here 
for honest work as he was exacting for proper 
safety and convenience outside. Take one in- 
stance to illustrate: The heating apparatus was 
insufficient for its purpose. He told the con- 
tractor it would not answer. That person said 
it was good enough, and he should make no al-! 
terations. Gen. Burt then informed him the 
Pcontract had not been answered, and he should 
.refuse to approve his bill. One was intensely 
angry, the other inflexibly determined. It is 
enough to know that the apparatus was im- 
proved, and now in the coldest days ot winter 
there is heat to spare. But Gen. Burt made a 
bitter and implacable enemy in his defense of 











To get back to the subject. The President] ty's opponents and secure for him a rousing 
majority. 

We have been concerned to see that in Wor- 
whenever there was any recognition or demon- | cester it has seemingly been resolved to present 


stration whatever, and I beheve invariably to] the name of Charles Francis Adams for the O- 
the ladies whom he met driving down the beach. |. . ' : 

in the little knot of people with whom I hap- Seton: THER there dee Paen Be Generel de- 
pened to be sitting I saw but one hat touched. | 8ite—indeed, hardly a mention of his name, by 
I afterward discovered that this only gentleman | any consistent Republican journal saye the 
of our litde group was the French barber. Worcester Spy—for his candidacy, and notwith- 


Perhaps I had as well say it here as anywhere, : : 
that Ido think the American has less politeness standing the primary battles have been fought 


in his make-up—save, perhaps, on the Pac fic | and secured on the syperior mefits of Mr. Bice, 

eset “ preg oe there is a| we shall doubtless realize, next week, that Mr. 
inkling of Latin ood— ~ - ~ 2 

mats bela that is civilized piss nia oo spores is to be peoeinnatiy Magee Se eias~cl 
A man in the plainest black, a very broad-| 2%¢e We can only say, without desiring to de- 

shouldered, strong-built man, melted “away in | tract in the slightest degree from any well-earned 

the crowd of carriages of the line, and I for the | honors of Mr. Adams, that his name is not one 


first time in my life had seen a President of my that can impel any enthusiasm from the Repub- 


careless fashion, as if he were used to them, and 


honest work! 

But if the treatment of General Burt by 
individuals, is such as we represent, what shall 
we say of the newspapers, which are supposed 
to be constantly on the alert for instances of 
public benefaction? Newspapers, even the wis- 
est and best of them, like individuals, are falli- 
ble; they have their private griets; they han- 
ker for the flesh-pots of Ezypt as much as the 
ancients. The first outbreak came from a jour- 





the rest of the property-awners, that its estate 


the postoffice. 





Dogs, horses, whiskey-bottles — all | ie 
that picture was demolished. I even looked in | li¢#ns of this vicinity. We remember too well 
—_ tor the cigar as he drove back by us, after | his abandonment of the cherished convictions of 
ialf an hour, tor it was not. Yet I afterward! his constituents when in Congress in 1860 1, 
The his willingness to surrender the principle of sla- 
the tace full _ a very picture of health ard | for a ‘‘compromise” which should keep the 
“omposure, and the man may safely count on aj s§ i i i 
quarter of a century of rest upon earth after bis _— — tego: ao tr peeines to tee 
fetlremcns. union. If he has since done aught to maintain 
How = met, how I came to be so honored as | the supremacy of the Republican policy, save 
to sit with the great captain and talk with him | accept honors from Lincoln and Gr vaidh 
under his root of lands and scenes we were 1 s » d nia — 
equally familiar with in Oregon, and all ety omat—one generous word, one pulsating throb 
We do 
The man’s cottage is his | Know that in his eulogy on Seward he decried 


would be very interesting indeed. But here i of appreciation—we fail to discern it. 
shall draw the line. 
castle, ang jt shall notbe invaded. All the pleas- ' the merit of the martyr-President, and has had 








no word of sympathy for the military chieftain | tability of the estate to improvement as mani- 
who succeeded him. A man of whom Charles | fested since. This clamor resulted, practically, 
Sumner could not make a request is hardly fit- | in the city of Boston giving to these proprietors 
ted for a Republican candidate in Massachusetts. | an estate on another street—and almost a cum- 
Mr. Adams is seventy years of age—too old | plete dumbness, of late, upon the usurpations 
for active participancy in many affairs in which | of the postmaster! Next in order came a sheet 
our pedple take an interest, and at which they | which long since won a soubriquet from Gen. 
He is not particu- | Butler not yet forgotten, whose contents arrest- 
larly cordial in his reception of visitors, and if | ed the attention of Mr. Anthony Comstock, the 
we should have ‘eminent respectability” in his | agent of the society for the prevention of vice, 
name, we shouid also have a nipping frost in his | and who labored fruitlessly with its conductors 
personal atmosphere which would be removed | to reform their court-reports, local news and 
His can- | advertisements; whereupon he turned to the 
didacy would unite as probably no other man’s | postmaster and demanded, under a law of Con- 
gress, as he had a right to do, the prevention of 
the transmission of such obscene matter in the | ™ 
mails. 
to correct the abuse complained of. 
have modified the quantity of the objectionable 
reading; but it may be taken for granted they 
are not particularly the friends of Mr. Burt. 
Then we had the assistant editor of a reputable 
journal, by contrast, receiving a book through 


agement of the public schools and the prisons 
on the ground that the existing system of secu- 
lar education and jail-chaplains is incompatible 
with the principles of religious freedom to which 
they are devotedly attached. 
ity which dictates this policy in Amerzica assumes 
a somewhat different tone in Spain. 
accredited representative of the Pope has just 
claimed the fulfillment of the concordat which 
forbids the exercise of any non-Catholic creed. 
He has also claimed ‘‘the transfer of the super- 
intendence over education to the clergy, and the 
coéperation of the secular power in suppressing 
heretical teaching and literature.” 
to this spokesman of an infallible pontiff the 
misfortunes of Spain have been partly due to 
“the way in which religious liberty has been 
misunderstood by previous governments.” 
Vatican has certainly never been guilty of hold- 
ing contradictory views about religious freedom, 
however much it may have countenanced the use 
of the phrase in « liberal sense for the attain- 
ment of its own ends. 
to the present time the unvarying doctrine of 
the church has been that the toleration of here- 
tics was only to be regarded as a concession to 
necessity, and that their extermination was the 
simple duty of the church whenever it was able 
to possess itself of the sword of the state. 
will make a bad venture when ic really deter- 
mines to put its ideas into practice in this coun- 


try. 


nal whose establishment would be discommoded | investigation by Bishop Hare, affirm the faith- | ; 
by the widening of Water street. It saw, like | fulness and general efficiency of the Indian ser- | {olland and lived for some time there. 
vice. The Hon. E. P. Smith has fairly met, | ing dissatisfied with the bigotry of their fellow Republican State Committee, and will deliver 
would be greatly enhanced by the proximity of | in his examination before the committee, the at- | Separatists, they left them, and formed the first | 2!7¢ speeches in Ohio, in aid of *’9, Republican 
It didn’t want to be disturbed. | tacks made upon him by the Professor, and has} e)urch af the denomination of Independents. 
It would as lief have a narrow street as a wide | proved himself a thoroughly honest and able | Pearing the evil influences of HllanJ fur their and the importance of elec’ ing General Hayes 
one for all its purposes. So it began a clamor | officer, as everybody who knew his record was | children, they embarked for America, and before Governor. His first seech will be delivered 
immediately after the great fire, when wider | sure would be the case. Mr. Smith has proved landing at Plymouth drew up and mutually sub- in Cincinnati next M onday evening. Some of 
streets generally were suggested. It was soon | his devotion to the interests of the Indians by a| scribed a form of democratic government. For the other eight steeches will be delivered in 
apparent, however, that it was a bread-and-but- | thousand-fold more of labor and sacrifice than | seventy years they maintained a separate gov- Cleveland, Toledo and Sandusky. The an- 
ter argament with that journal, and the gen-| the Professorever gave to the cause; and that | ernment, and were recognized as a distinct col- | nOUNCement of this arrangement is received by 
eral public cared little about it. By its incessant | the Indians have been served vastly better under | ony. They were remarkably tolerant of differ- | the Oliio Republicans with great satisfaction. 
din, however, it really deluded ten Republican | the present management than ever before is be- | enses of religious opinion, and, 8 all histories | It is believed that no manin the country could aid 
aldermen into believing that its property was | yond all reasonable question. The most blame- | agree, did not persecute any one for conscience’ them so much at the present time; tor he will be 
being fearfully sacrificed by taking off twenty | worthy thing about thie matter is the way in| sake. The Puritans were the founders of the | # powerful eritic of the rag-money inflationists, 
feet of its frontage, while two sturdy Democrats, | which the facts have been wrested and misrepre- | Massachusetts Bay colony. They belonged to and have great influence on the Germans, who 
both the political friends of the journal in ques-| sented by a few papers which had early commit-| the Church of England, but after their arrival | 8F@ mostly right already, aithough some of them 
tion, resisted stoutly the paying to it of an| ted themselves to the denunciation of frauds. | at Salem determined to form a church organiaa- | ®Fe 8#id to be in a ‘‘wavering” condition. 

exorbitant sum upon the surrender of the es-| As soon as it was evident that the commitiee | rion of their own. 
tate—a judgment contirmed by the price at which | was convinced that the charges could not be sus- | and Baptists, and their government, both in| ville, Ga., and will shortly move his family 


th 


Gen. Burt appealed to the proprietors 


They since | t@ 


the mail, completely enveloped, which fact im- 
pelled the charging of letter-postage, rather 
than that due on publications if the contents 
were exposed, and he felt his position entitled | B 
him to exemption from an arbitrary rule rigidly | ¥ 
enforced; and he has been taking a sweet re. 
venge since by capping paragraphs concerning 
the postmaster with head-lines that the body of 
the matter did not justify, and other similar 
practices, until, for consistency’s sake, and be- 
cause it seems a rule of the establishment not to 
correct errors, they have been obliged to furnish 
some specious reasons, such as neglect of duties, 
absence from office, etc., to account for their 
treatment of the postmaster, who, by all rules 
which govern personal intercourse, is certainly 
their personal and political friend. Other jour- 
tals have followed suit in this clamor against 
the postmaster, some for one reason, some for 
another. It would be surprising if some of the 
aggrieved individuals we have named did not 
find access to certain papers easy; we have too 
much respect for their determination and too 
much knowledge of the way they use their pe- 
cuniary means to believe they have not tried. 
With the exception of a strong yet friendly pro- 
test by Gen. Burt to the conductors of a journal 
that he had reason to believe would not willfully 
do him injustice, he has treated all these as- 
saults with absolute and total indifference. No |° 
person having a complaint to make who applied 
at the office hus ever been treated otherwise 
than with courtesy and patience, and his grief 
probed to the very bottom with all the aid and 
appliances of the department; but attacks in 
the newspapers, and communications anony- 
mous or authenticated made there instead of to 
him, he has treated with stoical contempt. A 
man of ‘‘policy” would probably do otherwise; 
but a man of inflexible integrity, who is con- 
scious of his own rectitude, wants to be met as 
he himself meets others. 

We take the liberty, of our own volition, and 
from knowledge within our possession — and 
which is buta fraction of what could be adduced 
—to present these suggestions as to the causes 
of some of the assaults upon the postmaster of 
Boston. We are indignant that a faithful public 
servant should be thus treated; but more, that 
men who know him well, and never knew a dis- 
honorable act in his past, should be thrown 
from their balance of a favorable opinion by 
such assaults, covert or open. Gen. Burt is no 
adventurer; no peculator; no “ring” sustain- 
er; nofriend of the corrupt or vicious. He has 
a character worth imitating, and which he can 
leave as a precious heritage to his children. 
He has religiously set his face for an honestly- 
built building; and so far as in him lies, while 
he is custodian, he will have it; and one of 
these days, if not now, the whole story may be 
told of what difficulties he has surmounted and 
what rascalities ke has prevented. A man that 
served Gov. Andrew for four full years during 
the war to the best of his energy and mind 
without a cent of compensation from the State, 
which he rigidly refused, giving all to the cause 
because he could not go to the war, and who to 
this hour, after eight years’ service, has not ac- 
cepted one dollar from the government for his 
care of this great building which it has been his 
pride and joy to secure to Boston, is not a man 
to be moved by the petty stings of small and 
mercenary men who have access to newspaper 
pens; and yet he is a man towards whom all 
large-souled business men, who rejoice in the 
prosperity of the city and desire to see it stand 
with the foremost of the land, should rally 
around and defend—as it is a pleasure to say 
the large majority of them do, to-day, with a 
cordiality and good-will that redeems human 
nature from the charge of abject servility and 
selfishness ! 
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MINOR MATTERS. 
THe Demanps oF THE Roman CuuRCcH.— 
Are we to have a renewal of ecclesiastizal quar- 
re!s in this country? The election in Ohio, the 
movement in Maryland, tidings that come to us 
from New York, and other States, look very much 
like it. Inthe United States the Catholic priest- 
hood demand concessions in regard to the man- 
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Tue Upsnot oF THE INDIAN INVESTIGATION. 








prince and do him honor. 
to this invitation by refusing positively to do 
what was required; and the British India office 
received notice of this refusal in a dispatch sent 
from Hindustan. 
dian state ruled by a native prince. The Ni- 
zam’s subjects compose nearly a third of the 
entire population of the native dominions under 


against the British government. 
the people of India would break down the rule 


make another attempt to do this. 
many reasons why the experiences and adven- 
tures of the Prince of Wales in India will be 
watched with great interest, especially by the 
people of England. 


for the astronomical observations. 
scientific staf will be steadily at work through 
the winter while the instruction and amusement 


charge them with being tools of Secretary De- |s 
lano’s, appointed to spread whitewash, and sim- colony. 


at they have ever been in an error. But an 


unwitting mistake persisted in when exposed 
becomes falsehood; and if to the injury of inno- | °°? should serve for a day without giving bonds 
cent men, it becornes calumny and. slander. for his faithfui performance of duty; and, as a 
The injury done in this case toan honest Chris- principle, what is worth oris a necessity of doing 


tian gentleman like Commissioner Smith is be- should be done well. It is necessary, too, in 
some matters, to learn that what is to be done 


yond all compute.” 
quickly should be done by one’s self, rather than 





evere and intolerant than that of the Plymouth 
This distinction between Pilgrims” 
ilar abusive and indecent language, unworthy and ‘‘Puritans” is one which persons ordinarily 
of reputable journalism. It seems to be beyond | well inf »rmed should understand and remember; 
the manliness of some journals to acknowledge | but we fear many will not. 





Tue Postmaster or Boston.—No public offi- 


Tue Prince or WALES NOT WHOLLY A We - | ¢@trusted toanother. The matter of Gen. Burt's 


come Guest in Inp1a.—Among the movements 


ade in preparation for the visit of the Prince 


of Wales to India was the extending of an invi- 


tion to the Nizam of Hyderabad to meet the 
The Nizam replied 


Hyderabad is the largest In- 


ritish protection. It was not doubted that he 
ould comply readily with the invitation and 


feel specially honored by it. This confidence 


as rudely shaken by the Nizam’s curt refusal. 


He had changed his mind at the last accounts, 


seems; but there is no explanation of the in- 


fluences and representations used to effect this 
change. The Times of India, it is now stated, 
announces definitely that the Nizam has accepted 
the invitation. 
known that there is among the princes and peo 
ple of India a hostility to British rule which 
has greatly increased within a few years. Per- 
haps it is hoped that the visit of the Prince of 
Wales will do something to remove this; but 
the most effective remedy would be a radical 
change in the spirit and behavior of British 
officials and residents in India. 
Russell, when in India, writing on the Sepoy re- 
dvellion for the London Times, took notice of 
the great need of such a change, and more 
than once pointed out that the temper and 
bearing of these Englishmen towards the natives 


At the same time it is well 


William H. 


id more than anything else to rouse hatred 
Undoubtedly 


f that governmentif they could; and they may 
There are 





Durine Tue Arctic Nigut.—The British are- 


tic expedition had got well up north at latest ac- 


ounts. Itis unquestionably the best equipped, 


and most thoughtfully and systematically de- 


ised, expedition ever sent into those waters. 


Among other providings there will be no want 


ither of occupation or amusement in the long 
arkness of at least one hundred and twenty 
ays that the explorers must encounter. A 


magnetic observatory has been taken out in 
pieces from England, with no iron in any part, 


nd a copper stove has been supplied for it. 


This wooden edifice will be erected on shore, if 
the ship succeeds in finding winter quarters in 


harbor, and there will be another observatory 
Thus the 


f officers and men will be fully provided for. 


There will be schools for teaching navigation 


nd other branches of knowledge. A large col- 


lection of excellent magic-lantern slides fur- 


ishes the means of illustrating lectures on as- 


tronomy, as well as popular tales and anecdotes. 
The expedition is rich in musical talent, and each 
ship has a piano and a harmonium. 
tenant is an accomplished pianist, two others 
play the banjo, another the flute, and there is a 
talented drum and fife band on the lower deck, 
besides any amount of vocal music fore-and-aft. 
The commander, with a Jieutenant as a confed- 


One lieu- 


rate, will give entertainments of mayic and leg- 
rdemain, and can perform all conjuring tricks, 


from the mayic-bottle to dark seances and clair- 


oyance. The histrionic talent is also in strong 


force on board both ships; miny presents of 


resses and properties were received, and a mag- 
ificent proscenium had been painted. There 


will also be periodical literature and newspapers, 


esides printed play-bills and notices, the print- 


ing department being ably conducted by a lieu- 
tenant and one of the assistants. 
provision for such festive occasions as birth- 
days and Christmas been forgotten. 
as seven birtl.days occur during the long winter 


Nor has due 
As many 


ights. The importance of making the winter 


pass quickly and pleasantly away, by amusing as 
well as employing the minds of all on board and 
preventing their caring for the inevitable hard- 
ships and sufferings, as well as by strictly en- 
forcing the proper amount of daily exercise and 
the observance of sanitary regulations, cannot 
be over-estimated, and every member of the ex- 
pedition, by cordially and heartily entering into 
the spirit of the work, will, each in his place, 
thus secure the maintenance of the general health 
both of mind and body. 
insure that elasticity and vigor which, in the 
spring of 1876, is destined to carry the crosses 
of St. George far into the unknown north. 
the sun begins to approach the horizon the 
grand work of the expedition will commence. 


Itis this alone that can 


As 


A Bisuop wits a Derective Epvcation. — 


Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania, in his discourse 


the consecration, some time ago, of the Prot- 
taat Episcopal Bishop Paddock, of this dio- 


cese —a discourse addressed to the descend- 
ants of both Pilgrims and Puritans—fell into the 
grave mistake of confounding the settlers of Ply- 
mouth, known in our history as the ‘*Pilgrims,” 
with those of the Massachusetts Bay colony, who 
were ecclesiastically of that branch of the Church 
of England known in the old world and in the 
new by the name of ‘‘Puritans,” and accusing 
the former of intolerance and persecution. 
said :— 


He 


The pilgrim fathers have been canonized by 
ators and historians as the apostles of religious 


liberty and freedom of conscience; and poetry, 
painting and music have been made to take part 


the ceremony of apotheosis. Would that there 


had been truth as well as beauty in the favorite 
lines of Mrs. Hemans :— 


‘*Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 


They left unstained what there they found— 


. 


Freedom to worship Gol.’ 


But history, written by one of the Puritans’ most 
favored sons, refuses to endorse the assertion, 
for Bancroft distinctly states that the first relig- | will get no comfort from the doings of the New 


York Democratic convention on Friday last. The 
New York Democracy’s repudiation of the rag- 
money delusion is as distinct and emphatic as it 
could well be made, and their affrmance of hard 
money doctrines is expressed in the strongest 
possible language. 
of a great national party setting up in one State 
as the distinctive merit of its national policy and 
its strongest claim to the suffrages of the peo- 
ple that which in another it denounces, in words 
as forcible as the English language contains, a 


ious persecution in New England was in 1629, 


the authorities of Salem. 


Mr. John A. Goodwin of Lowell could not 
The Independent but states the fact, and ex- | allow these errors to go uncorrected, and there- 
presses our opinion, when it says: ‘‘We write | fore in a letter to the Bishop (of which we ac- 
in advance of the report to be made this week by | knowledge the receipt of a copy) he gives him 
the committee of investigation into the Indian |g jesson in New England history to the follow- 
frauds charged by Protessor Marsh. But we} ing purport: The Pilgrims were originally of 
think we take little risk in saying that the re- | the sect of Separratists, or Brownists, and they, 
port, if based on the evidence, will completely | or the most of them, lived in Yorkshire, Enz- 
exonerate the officers of the Indian Bureau at} jand, near Scrooby. They refused all zonnec- 
Washington of all complicity in alleged frauds | tion with the Church of England and were bit- 
on the Indians, and will, as in the case of the | terly persecated. Under the lead of John Rob- 
nson, Brewster and Bralford, they escaped to 


Becom- 


They did persecute Quakers 


lions or 


heard. 


thought! 


District. 
ations. 


State.” 








Adams men. 


promptitude. 


bond was of this last class. 
person on whom he relied, who failed to consum- 
mate its execution. 
him to neglect executing his bonds of $200,000 
(for a $4000 office, without perquisites of any 
kind) since his iast appointment, in March of 
this year. Postmaster-General Jewell, properly 
regarding such delegation as no reason why the 
responsibilities of the office should not be cover- 
ed by a bond, notified Gen. Burt that further 
neglect in this respect would be considered as 
a tender of resignation, at the same time saying 
with cordiality, “‘Your accounts have always 
been correct, and promptly rendered; and the 
department will part with you with regret.” 
Gen. Burt was on his way to Washington when 
this letter came. 
purpose of the Postmaster-General was made 
known on Monday morning last. At once friends 
of the Postmaster called in to offer themselves 
on his bond to any amount. 
surety for a million of dollars before noon, vol- 
unteered, if he wanted it. As it was, his private 
clerk took the blank bond, and in one hour had 
3400,000 written down from as reputable gen- 
tlemen as one need have for frienis, and the 
same afternoon, the document being perfected, 
the mail took it towards Washington.—It is said 
Gen. Burt is absent from his office too much. 
He is custodian of a building in process of erec- 
tion, half completed, which is to cost five mil- 
Necessarily he has to consult 
authorities, architects, land-owners, etc, etc., 
and’ he is frequently away. But the postoffice 
business is not neglected. 
ever at their posts. 
Were he seen he would only refer the 
case in question to the proper subordinate, as 
does his private secretary. 
of being either seen or heard from as some par- 
ties we could name who haven't half the claim for 
merit that he has. 
frequent as it is, are not so striking as to call 
for any very severe animadversions. 
Ist of January last, up to the 3lst of August, 
a period of eight months, the Postmaster hi 
been absent from Boston 115 days, of which 7h | froin is regiment for a period exceeding sixty 
were caused by duties in Washington or travel 
to or from that city, leaving 38 which may be’ 
charged to his private business or pleasure— 
though of the latter few men take less than hes 
This averages, for his own purposes, just one 
day in a week of seven days! 


more. 


He entrusted it toa 


This delegation of duty led 


The announcement of the 


He could have had 


His subordinates are 
Every complaint will be 


He is not so fond 


But the facts of his absence, 


Since the 


When we recall 


the multiform nature of his duties—superin- 
tending the erection of the new building, travel- 
ing night and day to Washington, seeing city 
and national authoriiies, completing papers for 
land-owners, scanning contracts and their re- 
sult in the interest of honesty, adding thereto 
three removals of his office during and since the 
great fire without the loss or interruptionof a 
single mail—it would seem that he must be 
churlish indeed who begrudges the Postmaster 
one day in seven fora little rest or chanze of 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


Good! 


The prohibitionists will counsel together in 
this city, at the Temple, on Wednesday week, 
the 6th of October. 

Vice-President Wilson will preside at the Re- 
publican State Convention, and make an inspirit- 
ing half-hour’s address. 

Elizur Wright announces himself as a candi- 
date for the Senate from the Second Middlesex 
He would bring mind to the deliber- 


The Worcester Spy is unquestionably an en- 
thusiastic Adams paper; but it made a doubt- 
ful claim for following that enthusiasm when it 
puts all the Worcester delegation as first-choice 
We know the fact is not so. 

We almost heard Tom Drew’s chuckle on 
Wednesday after he gave Gen. Whitiey that 
hard thrust concerning his connection with the 
Hartford and Erie road! 
out against Tom’s receiving his $10,000 ‘‘attor- 
ney” fees? 


Did Whitney stand 


The Alabama constitutional convention have 
adopted a bill of rights, with the following sec- 
tion unanimously: ‘‘The people of the State 
acce pt as final the established fact that from the 
federal Union there can be no secession of any 


Whatever may be said of the long continu- 
ance of officials, it cannot be denied that Oliver 
Warner’s management of the Secretary’s office 
at the State House is marked by courtesy and 
He has had the encomium of a 
long line of Governors, which should be in his 
favor when considering the next incumbent. 
We are in favor of his retention. 

An independent reform movement in Maryland 
(based on opposition to the pretentions of the Ko- 
manists, in alliance with the Democracy) is get- 
ting to be too furmidable for the peace of mind of 
the latter, and their State Committee has issued 
an address in which it is contended that although 
Democratic management in the past may not 
have been at times as discreet as inthe judz- 
ment of some of its adherents it might have 
been, yet the financial operations of the State 
under that party has been irreproachable, and 
the present condition of the treasury is as health- 
ful as it is possible for it to be! 

The Chicago Times (Democratic) looks upon 
the action of the Pennsylvania Democracy in 

adopting the Ohio declaration of war upon the 
national credit as the latest and one of the must 

significant indications of the vigorous growth of 
the repudiation sentiment since its formulation 

by the Democratic wire-pullers in 1868. It 

says: ‘*The growth of this repudiation or bot- 

tomless debt-money sentiment since 1868 has 

been steady and vigorous, as all political events 

and appearances now combine to show. 
it will ‘sweep the country’ in the approaching 
Presidential contest is not among the most im- 
probable events of the future.” 

The inflationists of Ohio and Pennsylvania 


That 


It is a curious spectacle this, 





the e 


canvass. 





of dish 


His topics will be ar, honest currency, 


Gen. Longstreet has bought land near Gaines- 


it was subsequently sold, as well as by the adap- | tained they began to malign its members and! matters ecclesiastical and civil, was much more! thither. A Southern correspondent says that 


ty and dishonor, the sr re 


road to national and individual disaster! 


|em'grate as intimated above. 
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the people are disposed to give him a cordial 
reception, notwithstanding his recent political 
course—which latter suggestion is a commen- 
tarv worth noting on the alleged loyalty of the 
South. It will be remembered Longstreet was 
one of the ablest of the Confederate generals 
during the late war, but when it was over and 
he was for speedy reconciliation he was thor- 
oughly tabooed in New Orleans, an. obliged to 
And now we 
learn that the people of Georzia are ‘‘disposed” 
to cordiality, ‘notwithstanding his receut po- 
litical course,” which was that of supporting 
unity and friendship with the North! Where 
are Fitz Hugh Lee, and the other Bunker-Hiil 
orators? Where shall we look upon the inter- 
changeable gifts of Northern and Southern com- 
munities? Where shall we find a single North- 
ern or Southern Democrat that expresses regret 
for his sympathy with rebellion during the war? 


Mr. John Bigelow has accepted the nomina- 
tion of Secretary of State trom the New York 
nominating Democratic convention, although he 
had been talked of as the Republican nominee 
for the same office. Mr. Bigelow was among 
the early advocates of the Republican party, 
when he was the managing editor of the Eren- 
tag Post, and had received fiom it the best offi- 
ces it had to bestow. Mr. Bigelow was a Dem- 
ocrat on entering political life, until the forma- 
tion of the Republican party; but he was a 
hearty Republican in the Fremont campaign. 
He was appointed consul at Paris by Secretary 
Seward; and, on the death of Mr. Dayton, our 
diplomatic representative in Paris, he was ap- 
pointed our minister to France, in 1865. He 
returned to this country, after resigning his of- 
fice, in 1865, and was tor a brief time editor of 
the New York Times, being the tirst responsible 
successor to Mr. Raymond. But the place did 
not suit him, and he went abroad with his fam- 
ily, living for a while in Berlin, and returned 
home last year. He was author of a ‘Life of 
General Fremont,” but his most conspicuous 
production as au author is his ‘Life of Frank- 
lin.” Mr. Bigelow is now in his 59h year, and 
his nomination as the leader on the Democratic 
ticket makes him a strange bedfellow for such 
politicians. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The “Fortieth” at Cold Harbor, 
Epiror Commonweattu :—The Fortieth Mas- 





sachusetts regiment was commanded at Col! Har- 
bor bya citizen, and it came about in this wise: 
In the summer of ’63 an order was issued by 
Secretary Stanion giving regimental command- 
Yers adthority to muster out of the service any 
officet! that had, from any cause, been absent 


days. In pursuance of that order our Culonel 
‘had several officers, then sick in Massachusetts, 
mustered out, among them a captain that had 
been suffering some six months from malarial 
disease. As cold weather cam> on he began to 
grow better, and in early sprinz, feeling anxious 
and able to rejoin his regiment, made known to 
the Colonel his desire, who at once made ap- 

plication to the War Department for a reissue 
of his commission, which application was im- 

mediately granted, reinstating him with his orag- 
inal rank. He reported for duty just on the 

eve of the fight at Drury’s Bluff, with the com- 
mission in his pocket, but with po opportunity 
to muster in; he, however, took command of his 
company and went in and through the fight. 
Skirmishing and fighting continued ‘in order” 
until near the close of the month, when we were 
hurried on board ot transports, and thence to. 
White House, to reinforce the Army of the Po- 
tomac, then expecting an immediate engage ont 
withtheenemy. Onthe afternoon of June 1 stwe 
had pushed up to Cold Harbor, where we found 
the troops in position just ready to adva 
the enemy’s lines. 
of the sixth company, an {in an hov.r’s time were 
in the fight. 
brizade, and our Lieutenant-Colonel the regi- 
ment. That gallant officee—George E. Mar- 
shall, than whom no braver ever drew sword~ 
was killed early in the fight; and our hero, who, 
if mustered, would have been next in rank, was 
then a citizen, with the commission of a captaim 
in his po ket. He had marched and fouzht with 
us for weeks with no real authority, and with go 
egal claim upon any one tor recompense ; and, 
if killed, his wife would have been only the 
widow of a citizen ; yet no one was there fuund 
to question as he modestly assumed the com- 

mand to which he did eminent justice in the ter- 
rible eleven days that followed. Upon our re- 

turn to the Appomattox he found a proper of- 

ficer, was mustered, and continued with the 

regiment until its muster-out at Richmond, in 

June, 1865. It is the only instance of the kind 

that the writer learned of during the war, and, 

as an historical tact, is it not worthy of note, to 

say nothing of the gallantry of “the man” in 

voluntarily assuming the dire chances of a cam- 

paign the length of wiich no prophet could tore~ 

tell? bs 


ave upon 
We took position onthe left 


Our Colonel was Commanding the 


Herbert Spencer on Paper Money. 

Epitor ComMONWEALTH :—As a war ot words 
ia being waged on the relative m-rits ot a me- 
tallic and paper currency, I wish to introduce 
the testimony of an acknowlelged thinker and 
teacher touching this most vital question. In 
“Social Staties,” page 433, Mr. Spencer says :— 

Amongst # people altogether dishonest, every 
mercantile transaction must be eff-eted in coin 
or goods, for promises to pay cannot circulate 
at all where, by the hypothesis, there is no 
probabitity that they will be redeemed. Con- 
versely, amongst perfectly honest people, paper - 
alone will form the circulating medium; seeing 
that as no one of such will give promises to pay 
more than his assets will cover, there can exist. 
no hesitation to receive promises to pay im alk 
cases, and metallic money will be needless save’ 
in nominal amount to supply a measure of value. ¢ 
Manifestly, therefore, during any intermediate 
state jn which men are neither altozether dis- 
honest nor altogether honest, a mixed currency 
will exist, and the ratio of paper to coin will 
vary with the degree of trust individuals can 
place in each other, 
According to the above we have come to be 
an honest people, when we know that such is not 
the case. We employ paper exclusively, but 
nobady expects that paper tu be fu/ly redeemed... 
Now, where is the discrepancy? Is Mr. Spea-- 
cer wrong? I think not. 
ously stated, we are in a transitional state,, amy 


As has been pzevir 


the anumalous situation in which we Ssull or yp. 
selves at this time represents notning al >) ys- 
trates nothing. 

But the grand truth frome which the correct 
method can be deduced is fairly thoa gh briefly 
stated by our author quoted apove. The pivo- 
tal point oa which this # jo]6 matter turns is 
enunciated by Mr. Spe" joer in the words: ‘Me- 
tallic money will W  jeodiess save in nominal 
amount ta supply 4 measure of value.” Buyers 
and sellers lor. in the papers to see how wheat 
is selling if rice as compared with gold; to aw 
certain yw gold is selling as compared with 
green? acks; thus the price of the commodity 
With woich the wheat must be paid for—perhaps 
€° ton cloth—is ascertained, and presently the 





various exchanges are effected by the use of 
bills of exchange and other papers, witvout the 
actual employntent of any real monvy whatever. 
Gold not being the o'jeciive p>int, but merely 


Carl Schurz has accepted an invitati on of the| the means to an en I, the quantity is a matter of 


no importance so long as gold is only money. 
No one wants dollars a3 an ultimatum, but dol- 
lars’ worth of cloth, wheat, and other products. 
We will ask, if in a commercial transaction 
wherein a million dollars is involved, is it re- 
quired, is it at all desirable, that the parties 
making this exchange should be under the ne- 
cessity of counting, handling and transporting 
two tons of gold? No wonder that some men 
exclaim *‘barbarian money.” And Mr. Spencer 
clearly shows that the only necessity for gold 
to be distrust which is begot of dishonesty. 

L-t us propoun! another question: Granting 
that honest men require an honest system, and 
that dishonest men cannot employ a system 
which implies the confideace of men in each 
others” honesty, is it not possible to introduce a 
system which shall compel honest payment so 
long as there are a few honest persons in the 
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community who will insist 01 the enforcement 
of all regulations as regard the public faith? | 
think yes! For illustration, take the military 
system of discipline and government. Can on 
min make a break in the operation of that sys- 
tem? Can any number uf men—shortof the re- 
volt of all men interested—interrupt the prac- 
tical working of that system? No! Well, let 
us apply this idea to the employment of th 
public credit in the form of banking, so far, a: 
least, as the issue of currency is concerned. 
Closely allied to the considerations above pre- 
sented is another point the treatment of whic, 
is in lispernsable to a clear comprchension of th 
subject in band. On page 488 Mr. Spencer, i: 
con-idering the importance of public virtue t: 
the inlividual, says: ‘They [the individuals | 
feel it in the rate otf interest demanded for cap: 
tal, which (neglecting temporary variations) 1 
high in proportion as men are bad.” If that i 
correct, what rate of interest would represen 
a perfectly honest people? I wiil leave that fo 
honest men to think ot! A little further on Mr. 
Spencer exclaims: ‘*Why, the accumulation o 
wealt!i by every peuple on the face of the earth 
concerns then; for whilst itis the law of capita 
to overflow frum those places where it is abun 
dant to those where it is scarce, rich nation: 
can never fully enjoy the fruits of their own la 
bor until other nations are equally rich.” Wha: 
& monstrous statement is this! Why, I wish t 
ask Mr. Spencer, where, and to whom, will th 
rich loan this money? We are to use pape: 
money; no particular amount of gold will be re- 
quired; other nations will be similarly situated - 
an }, there being no poor people to borrow money. 
then we can say of atrath: ‘Let the loafer g& 
seek a plan-tof his own; this earth belongs t 
the wo. kers.” BENJAMIN SKINNER. 








CORRESPONDENUE. 





From tcunessee, 
SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nasuvitce, CesNn., S-pt. 14, 1875. 
THE CRIME TOWARDS THE BLACKS. 

Any sen isle person who has at all noted th 
nobl: conduct of the colored people South, 
during the war an? since, does not need to be 
tol! that the blacks are innocent of any public 
distursance. They have, however, repeatedly 
been set upon, as of late in Mississippi, and 
murdered by wiviesale for the worst of ali 
Crimes, it would seem, that of being black and 
yet free. [ue tamilies anl property of th 
chivalry lay at the mercy of the slaves all th 
time the lord-.nascers were seeking to rivet the 
chains of slavery upon 4 surer tuundation; bu 
not an atom of hu neanity cams to grief through 
this: long-sutfering, persecuted race. So peace- 
fully did they abide the diy of their deliverance 
that they were actually charged with being tov 
pusillaninous to deserve the liberty they would 
not strike for with fury ani desperation, Who 
but a brazen, Democratic liar dare now assert 
that these people have not beeo wantonly butch- 
eralin the poor assertion of their rignt to hear 
free speech? Every fiber of the nation’s true 
minhood is now invoked to sustain the strong 
arm of the liw in shielding this quiet, harmless 
people against the violence of cut-throat assas- 
No viler band of human wretches ever 
disordered society than the present remains ot 
Ku Kiuxism in **Dixie.” And still the wonder 
g ows down here that more Northern people and 
immizrants do nut flock to this latitude instead 
of seeking their fortunes in the rigorous cli- 
mites of the Nortn and West. I have heard 
it almitted even by the most ultra Southern 
disunionists how well the negroes behaved dur- 
ingthewar. Neither then, nor since, has it been 
possible tu incite them to riot or bloodshed. 
They have at the utmost been goaded at times 
to sirike out wildly tor their lives. 

JEFF. DAVIS AND TUE CONFEDERACY. 

What a field docs Mississippi otfer tor Jeff. 
Dvwvis to spend Lis labor upon! — If he can say 
anything, way on earth does he not give it to 
his beloved Southrons? 


stand tor woman's appirel?) Woul in't he draw, 
miybe, if Barnum could only get Davis to put 
© 1 the identical yarm-nts in which he gave up 
tie ghost of the great Southern Confederacy, 
ani show how it wis done. What a fitting 
A cale tu a movement that wrote **Andersonville” 
on the taolets of history. The Southern press 
speaks loftily of the *tmisturtunes of Mr. Da 

vis.” His misturtune wes the gain of mankind, 
anol would hive been w.lcomed long before he 
assumed the dangerous disguise in which his 
wite feared the *Presilent would k.ll some- 
boly.”) What a take-oif a negro minstrel might 
get up “presenting,” as Bottv.n would say, the 
List act of the con ederacy! Such grit it is tu 
kill a nigger—"‘a damn nigger.” Thank heaven 
that we bad one win wav gave the “benditti” 
th.ir nawe to their taces an quailed their cow- 
ardly heats! The South is all agog with the 
wisi that is father to the thought that old Bili 
Allen muy w.n QO tio ever tu the lost cause of the 
Democracy. It may soun.! too ridiculous to re- 

Peat, yet itis true thar it the Bourbons succeed 

ia carrying the oext Presidential election the 

South wali insist on the payment by the govern- 

Ment tur tte slaves as a cou hitiva precedent tu 

tie payment of tue bonis. If vur lust property 

is longer repudiated, we repudiate yours in 
bo ads! takes. Tue Conutederacy rose, 

reigned and tell. Its statesmen, philosophers. 

divines, swordsmen antl peamen, survive in 
large numbers. Taese men are food of alluding 
to tae lust cause and lust dghet with all sorts o1 
bosu and gush; but no living soul has ever 
come to the tore and seriously pretended there 
Was anything of pith or mow-nt in the move- 

mnt. No writkr has claimed aught of the 
gerd or heroic Or promising tor tne attempt. 

*Khere Was neither yfaadeue in victory nor 

It was decked in toe gaudy 

hues of its own imagination, and is spo’en of a> 
tie “lost cause,” just as we speak of a “lost” 

woman, a **.08.” spirit. 

BOURBONISM. 

None of the champiunsz ot Dixie have answered 
Seratoe Schurz’s conundrum propounded in ‘71: 
**And why were not your people inspired to stili 
greater efforts, to sublimer sacrifices, and to the 
determination never to give up the contest by 
your disasters in the fleld, as the people of Spain 
ani Mexico had been by misfortunes which mack 
their further struggles appear utterly hopeless? 
Wour material resources were must ample to 
warry on a defensive war of indefinite duration 
in so vast a country as yours. Why, then, did 
you fail?” May be barbarism had something tu 
do with the failure; that same barbaris which 
abides yet in the land in ultra hatred of the re- 
deemed and emancipated millions. To combat 
this barbarism is the task of the hour in Amer 
ica. It derives great force trom the Bourbon 
party; buctruth is mighty and will prevail. The 
Bourbon mouthpieces get great aid and comfor 
from the New York Tribune. From these sour- 
ces it is daily asserted that the Suuth is beauti 
fully and touchingly calm and loyal, and onl) 
yearning to administer the government. They 
repeat withous end that the “loyal” ‘radicals’ 
alone cause ail the trouble and are responsibh 

for hard tiwes. Monstrous as such lies are, they 
lvave their impress on the popular mind whic! 
gets po glimmer of the truth. At this capita 
there is no Republican paper, nor, indeed, i: 
there one of any real influence or ability in th 
tate. The two Bourbon organs at this placc 
which tried to out-Herod each other in abuse o! 
the national party ever since the war have con 
solidated into one — the American — and it i- 
Bourbon to the core! Oualy a few days befor 
Tweed was helped down and out one of thes: 
papers had an editorial of praise for Tamman) 
as the eirewdest political organization on thi: 
The rivalry between the Banner 


Tuas 


p ithos in defeat.” 


continent. 


.” and the Union and American erew so hot they 


got to telling what they knew about each other 

and tne U. and A. sued the Banner for siandes 

claiming $50,000 damages; aud the Banner, ar 
it stated, saw the fitty and went its plaintiff $10,- 
000 better in « $60,000 action for livel. They 
then held breath of each other, preté nding they 
would come to time and to the mark in the courts 


Why carry around] you nominate such inefficient men? Why dil 
where it is hooted the Contederacy’s figure- | you not take Isaiah Stetson for your candidate ?” 


of the country; but all of a sudden public ex- 
pectation was left in the lurch by Messrs. Pott 
and Slurk locking arms. At first they hated 
each other's horrid mien in going for the Bour- 
bon organ-grinding, but, seen too oft, familiar 
with one another's faces, they endured, next 
pitied, then embraced! Was there ever such 
ndependence in journalism dreamed of by the 
“scholar in politics” ? 
A UNIVERSITY. 

A university, endowed and founded by Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, at this place, opens its doors 
next month. It is under the care of the **Meth- 
rdist Episcopal Church South.” A large brick 
ouilding for tuition-exercises has been built and 
t number of very comfortable residences for 
vrofessora erected on grounds susceptible of 
idornment. So far as money can perfect a col- 
eye in its material requirements nothing is lack- 
ng. The Commodore's munificent bei efaction 
‘o a church that was so precipitate in repudiating 
Northern tellowship ought to be a coal of fire 
onthe heads of some of those who are provided 
‘or for life by this institution. The bishop is 
vresident, and, as such, occupies a mansion more 
splendid than he could ever have enjoyed in the 
confederacy. The Commodore cannot be saved, 
tecording to the theology that the church will 
liepense from his own created educational estab- 
ishment, but he may be the means of saving 
thers. What a wonderful change does the ap- 
propriation of six hundred thousand dollars by 
in individual effect in his favor! The fondes: 
inticipations are already indulged of further ad- 
litions to the donation of the Commodore. We 
tre not to be surprised at anything he may do. 
His son came on a hurried visit and left a thou 
sand dollars. Joy to the college—the hous 
that Vander bilt! Ernest. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
From Maine. 
sPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BancGor, September 18, 1875. 

THE BANGOR AND BUCKSPORT RAILROAD. 
I should have added in my last letter that 
one day while we were out on the river at East 
Hampden we saw the Bangor and Bucksport 
train —engine, tender, baggage-car and one pas- 
senger-car. It is a broad-gauge road, and runs 
twice a day from Bangor to Bucksport, eighteen 
miles distant, on the eastern side of the river, 
ind has been in operation nearly a year, chiefly 
the enterprise of Bucksport peuple. Our little 
riverman told us it was called the ‘*Tom-cod 
train!” I found there was disagreement, how- 
ever, about the name, another suurce informing 
we that it was called the ‘‘Pea-nut train!” 
POLITICAL. 





come to Maine in the mélée of the political con- 
test which culminated the present week. I've 
seen no rousters out yet, though the Repubii- 
cans have saved their Governor. It was barely 
done, the old overwhelimning majorities being 
reduced to five or six thousand. So the State 
is saved from destruction, but the city, alas! is || 
hopelessly lost! This may in part be owing to 
the character of the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, Gen. Charles Roberts, of whose ur- 
banity and popularity I have been positively 
assured by a Republican who has the means of 
knowing, and in whose truth and judgment I 
have long had great reliance. Other sources 
assure me as positively that he is nothing more 
than a milk-and-water man. Again it is whie- 
pered to me, and shall [ confess? by Republicans, 
that General Conner is scarce stronger than that. 
It's a weak affair all round! I found that some of | ¢ 
the Republicans were very much ashamed of ! 
their candidate for Congress, Gen. Plaisted, he | ! 
shuwed himself so dogmatic, stupid and ineffi- 
cient in his attempts to make a speech while in- 
troducing General Swift, who had come from 
Boston to assist in the canvass, and was present 
in Bangor at a public meeting on Saturday | t 
‘But why doj1 


evening previous to the election. 


[ inquired of two men who were comuniserating | , 
the affair. ‘*Oh!” they both exclaimed, ‘‘he is | ; 
indeed able and worthy; above all considera- 
tions of meanness and selfishness, or anything 
like stooping to tickle the unthinking misses. 
We would have been glilto have him for our 
candidate, but he was incapaole of working un- 
derhand fur himself, and his friends were out- 
done ia vigilance. It is only a candidate for 
tie unexpired term of the late Mr. Hersey that 
we are voting for now; but there are about three 
thousand dullirs in the treasury fur the man 
who succeeds, which Mr. Stetson does not need, 
while the other man does need it; hence the 
superior management!" ‘Ah! that three thou- 
sand is the bone of contention in the case, is it, 
without regard to the fitness of the receiver?” 
“['ll tell you what, friends, if I were a voter [ 
wo ild not vote tor milk-and-water, for rascality, 
for suphistry., nor for pure selfishness; and if 
all good and intelligent people wouid make that 
a rule, even if a worse purty succeedel for a 
term, your lealers and wire-pullers would in 
tine learn prulence an} select only suiiable 
can lidates.” ‘*Well, now,” says another—and 
his words were in sincerity ani truth notwith- 
stan ling their suzgzestiveness with regart to his 
motives of action—“well, now, ['m not going to 
blame these office-holders for doing what I would 
do myself if Phil the chance. If [ were in 
their places and could feather my nest out of the 
United States treasury [ll bet I would do it, 
and [I don’t blame them. Batif we have honest 
men among us [ think best to keep them out of 
office. Then the outs that want to get in are 
ten times more hungry an | dangerous than those 
who have been long feeding, and [ don’t want 
a change.” [ contess my disposition to cavil 
was completely sublued. Itis a good deal of a 
naddle, the mixture of the temperance question 
with politics —temperance can li lates so. m2times 
using strong liquors in secret; religion, C wtioti- 
cism, and the division of the schvvul-fand; an] 
even Beecherism here in Mine in some q iarters 
s-eming to be regirded almost as having a po- 
titical bearing. Really, between the two purties 
as they now stand [ don't know what the country 
is coming to. Aslongas the sun shines and the 
rains descend perhaps [ need not care for politi- 
cal movements, otherwise than to laugh at the 
ntense anxiety of the ignorant on both sides. 
Indeed, I was amused the day after election. 
A poor Irishman stood—talking, [ was about tu 
siy, but he was only looking—at a gentleman | 
knew to be a Dem >vrat, and whom [ heard say 
to the Irishman, ‘“*Conner is elected.” But the 
anxious, sorrowful, woe-begone look on the face 
of the Irishman was indeseribably ludicrous, 
especially as it was altogether so unnecessary 
an anxiety on his part fur the safety of the coun- 
try! Scarce less ludicrous is the intense feel- 
ing of relief on the part of some R-publicans at 
the result. So much excitement over two mugs 
of milk-and-water! It seems to me that calm 
people are nearly right when they speak of the 
necessity of a microscope to discover the issues 
detween the two parties, the aim of whose lead- 
ers is to convince the ignorant that the saccess 
of the other is the ruin of the country. Strange 
that otherwise sensible people should be willing 
:o act in such a farce. But, then, *‘the world is 
a s:age, and all men are actors in it.” 
& DYING INFANT. 

It may seem a strange transter from the fore- 
zoing to the present subject, but there are daily 
strange transfers and contrasts in this world. 
[t was a new experience—it had never been my 
privilege to sit beside the cradle of a dying child 
ind note the flickering lights of its little lite. I 
rad seen the baby @ few days before with that 
teeling of intense pain with which one must 
raze on suffering innocence; but now the baby 


i 


with so much scurrility, and at the same time 


expression of a little gossip about these move- 
ments! 


dedicated on the 7th proximo. 
Binney Sargent will deliver the address. 


cense commissioner, in place of Patrick A. Col- 


It seems to me not the pleasantest time to | lins, resigned—a worthy man. 
confirm the appointment. 


Saltonstall, is to have $5000 and expenses for 
the term of service, and the assistant commis- 
sioners $10 a day and expenses. 


selling their damaged goods at retail, and rap- 
condition. 


ter no one would have welcomed Hon. Edward 
Ss. Tobey as his successor more cordially than month. He says the Lord has been merciful to 
himself. They are warm friends; and Mr. To-| him and preserved him in the midst of great) the manuscript was returned. 
dangers in prison and out of it, which he attrib- | however, were made payable in three and four 


utes in part to never having voted the Demo- | months, and when the work was completed the Sizes 2s “24 ; 
girls were discharged minus the amount of their es 2S to 34 inch. at 


bey has the respect of the entire community. 


be convenient in case of a fire, but at all other 


ally. 
It would seem the era of damphoolery had | * 
reached its climax in this community when a 
person could induce the Governor of the State 


pork-and- beans reception! 


cent storm. 
sent to the mayor of Galveston by Mayor Cobb, 
authorizing him to draw at sight for five thou- 
sand dollars. i 


that ‘the honestly hoped to see the day when in 
going to the polls we shall take our wives, 


read the sketch of a wife’s effort to save her 
husband's property, on our last page in this 
week's issue, he will be likely to sympathize pathy with the anti-slavery movement, the more | the Protestant and Catholic tickets in the field. 


with the sagacious Governor of Iowa. I studied him and his career the more I was im- 


A proposition to bury the bodies of Presidents | ! 
Jackson, Polk and Johnson in the capiiol- 
grounds at Nashville, Tenn., and to have the | the welfare of mankind. 
State erect over them a custly monument, has the finest examples for the young—his success | native wines were set befure the ‘wine-tasting 
the greatest possible encouragement to all who, | committee” for premiums. 
in difficult circumstances, labor to make the| versity of opinion, and a warm diacussion, fol- 
world better than they found it. 


been frustrated in its outset by the discovery 
of a clause in the will of President Polk, order- 
ing that his body, wita that of his wife, shall | occasion, you intrusted the fame of your great] some practical joker had filled all the bottles 
countryman to my keeping, I felt that to speak | from the same barrel to test the committee's ca- 
‘ : 80 as, in any degree, to content you would be 
General Burt's bond hes not been forwarded | roward enough; and I value this expression of 
to Washington, and the Postmaster-General has | your cordial acceptance of my effort more than 


| & Co.'s. 


them by her winning ways, and it was hard part- 
ing with her. Oh, how that scene seemed to bring 
the presence of the departed—almost the sound 
of angel wings! Another day [ came again, and 
the waxy little form was in the casket, decora- 
ted for the grave with fresh flowers and trail- 
ing vines. The eyes, still open, retained that 
soft expression, but all was quiet, cold and dark. 
It seemed sad—almost cruel—to leave the fair 
litle form there alone in the somber parlor, and 
the still more somber grave! The good, kind- 
hearted pastor said with truth: ‘‘Great is the 
mystery of life and death !” 
A COLD SEPTEMBER. 

It has rained every Friday this month and 
cleared up cold. It is intensely cold to-day af- 
ter yesterday's rain, and I question, Are we 
transferred to Greenland? I have heard of 
floods at the West when entire farms would be 
removed to a :.ew location, but if anything of 
that kind has taken place it must be a large 
tract, for, as I look from the windows this morn, 
[ see the same surroundings of Bangor—the old 
arrangement of foliage, dwellings, and hills, the 
same fringed horizons, the same lovely amphi- 
theater of highlands and mountains. ButI shall 
look out to-night, if the stars are out, to see if 
the North star has moved nearer the zenith. 

JANE GREEN. 

P. S.—Sunday Evening, Sept. 19.— We do 
not seem to have really moved toward the North 
pole. The sunshine and mist along the hills 
tiis morning seemed « promise of warmer 
weather, now that the ‘‘line-storm” has passed. 
[ read my letter last night to two of my Re- 
pu lican friends, and one very seriously asked 


compare men who have faced the enemy and 
been maimed in battle in the country’s service-— 


was ‘‘sorry I spoke.” But milk-and-water is 
while the brethren continue to conduct elections 


allow the sisters no active voice in the matter. 
It is a pity indeed if we can't be indulged in the 


J. G. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. are now the accepted 


Mayor Cobb names Joseph A. Laforme as li- 


Massachusetts’ centennial commissioner, Col. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. lost $100,000 by their 
ate fire, all recovered by insurance. They are 


diy putting their establishment into its prior 


Had Gen. Burt not been continued Postmas- i 


The horse-railway tracks in Court street may 


imes they are a nuisance to drivers of light ve- 


o lay the corner-stone of a piggery, and com- 
y P y 


nemorate his own marriage-anniversary by a 
t 


Mayor Cobb received a telegram from the ‘ 


nayor of Galveston, Wednesday morning, ask- 
ng aid for Indianola, devastated by the re- 
Within an hour a telegram was 


Governor Kirkwood, of Iowa, recently said 


laughters and sisters with us.” When one has 


remain in their graves on the Polk homestead. 


telegraphed to the President for instructions.— 
Advertiser, Thursday morning. 

That is the way the Adrertiser put one of its 
later insinuations against the postmaster. The 
private secretary forwarded the bond Monday. 
The fact was capable of demonstration—or the 
reverse. Did the Advertiser test the truth of its 
paragraph? Notatall! It simply—what shall 
we call it?—directly, where hitherto it has— 
what shall we call it?—by suppression or im- 
plication. And yet it is a ‘‘respectable” journal. 
The Chiet ot Police has prepared a report of 
the workings of the license-law in Boston, stat- 
ing that the number of places where liquor is 
sold in Boston is less by several hundreds than 
on the 3lst of December, 1874; that more than 
seven hundred complaints for violation of the 
license-law have been made since July 1; that 
the number of arrests for drunkenness has been 
very much less since the law went into opera- 
tion than it was during a corresponding period 
of last year, and that there has been no increase 
of crime. The report, generally, approves of 
the law, and believes its enforcement to be a 
success. 

Another instance of that remarkable tendency 
toward combination for the purpose of controll- 
ing production which has made such steady pro- 
«Tess in this country within the last ten years is 
atfurded by the action of the National Associa- 
tion of Lumbermen, at Chicago. Delegates 
from New York, Illinois and Canada united in 
urging on the association concerted measures 
for restricting the production of lumber! We 
already know how completely this policy of re- 
striction and regulation is enforced with refer- 
ence to the anthracite coal of the country, and 
coal and lumber together may be said to embrace 
the most important interests on the continent. 
[he association at the same time creditably di- 
rected its attention to the wasteful manner in 
which the most valuable forests are being cut 
down. Steps were taken to secure accurate sta- 
tistics on both these subjects. 











BUSINESS NOTES. 


More new school music-books from Ditson 
See list in advertisement elsewhere. 





Parties interested in free evening schools in 
Boston should observe the city advertisement 
elsewhere. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. make a glowing an- 
nouncement in regard to hosiery this week. It 
is a strong inducement to call and examine be- 
fore purchasing. 

The New England Carpet Co. are making 








was dying! An occasional movement of the, 
nouth seemed to express physical siffering; | 
therwise, the expression of the face was peace- | 
iul, with no consciousness of pain, and the full) 
eyes rolled up with an intense geze, as though | 
beholdingz visions hidd>n from our mortal sighs. | 
The parents and the grandparents wept. Though | 
the dear child had been with them only a few 
months she bad become inexpressibly dear to 





handsome offers of a very good grade of carpets 
and oil-cloths at very low prices. 85 Hanover 
street. See advertisements. 

Souther & Hooper will soon be under way in 
the farniture business as successors of Beal & 
Hooper, at 7 and 8 Holmes’ block, Haymarket 
square. They will rank with the first of their 
call nz. 


good, and showed a good deal of humor in his 
conception of the part. Mr. Anderson as ‘‘Quilp’ 
uncivil to compare them to milk-and-water? | was noticeable, and Mr. C. Leslie Allen's “Grand- 
he other said I might as well confess that I} ¢ather Trent’ deserves remark. Mr. Wilson's | ion of the Democratic daily. 
make-up for ‘Corky Jack” was very queer, and 
very harmless, and I shall make no confessions | jo was received with shouts of laughter every 
evening. New scenery was brought on in thi- 
piece, and new features abounded in the ‘-fair” 
and “old curiosity-shop” scenes. 


card, last week, that he has kept it on the board: 
for four representations this week, crowded 
eee, houses greeting it each evening. 
The Andrew memorial at Hingham will be | evening ‘Men of the Day” was placed upon the | oy will make this the most elaborate sword ever 
Gen. Ilorace | boards for the first time in several years. 


day) evening. 
Kellogg, a charming vocalist. 
appearance of the club prior to its departure for 
The Aldermen | * long Western tour, and it is presenting the | of the ticket-offices, and stoud at the Southeast 
No | corner of the main building. It was lefc standing 
when -the coliseum was taken down, and has 
since been utilized as a stable. 
n. noon last an alarm was rung, to which the de- 
partment responded, but the situation of the . : a: 
building prevented the firemen from reaching it] Sizes 2G to 34-inch. at 
with a stream, and it fell a prey to the devour- | $1.22 ench. 


nary value! 


200 Dozens 
LADIES’ EXTRA QUALITY FULL- 


very best music at only a nominal price. 
one should now say good music is dear in Bos- 


nineteen millions of dollars. 


cratic ticket. 


iicles. They had better come up. Fires do | bington, Penn., Sunday. There were addresses 
not occur every day, and vehicles run cuntinu- | by Lucretia Mott, Dr. Henry T. Child, Sarah 
T. Betts, Edward M. Davies, Sarah T. Rogers, | ; 
nd others. When the Indian question came | golden pin. 
up the following hitherto unpublished letter, 
received by one of the members from Abraham 
Lincoln while President, was read: 
heard your statements; I have thought much 


shall not rest until they have justice. 
satisfy both them and you.” 


John Boyle O'Reilly, John E. Fitzgerald and 
John J. Hayes, in the name of the Irish citizens | sized at River Point, the other day, when a 
of Boston, have presented Wendell Phillips with | © 
an elegant new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica as an expression of their gratitude] the men home, where, as a slight reward for 
and admiration for his splendid oration on?Dan- 
iel O'Connell, on the centennial anniversary of 
his birth. 


library—you sent me will always bring to my 


ognized every effort to vindicate Ireland, either 
on the statute-book of the empire or the pages 
of history. 


church and state, exercise liberty of speech and 


and sell according to the law of supply and de- 





will find them just the dealers they want to see. 


their stock of goods damaged by fire and watcr 
is daily on sale at whulesale prices to have their 
store densely packed. That has been the case 
since Tuesday. The wholesale department is 
in running order, as usual. The particulars 
are given elsewhere. 

Cushman & Brooks are offering for fall and 
winter rare bargains in underwear and flannels. 
Their American underwear is claimed to be su- 
perior to the celebrated Cartwright & Warner 
goods, and the flannels are not surpassed either 
in quality or price by the leading dry-goods 
houses of the city. Everything is prime. 
Crosby & Foss, successursa to Crosby, Morse 
& Foss, are dealers in jewelry and table-ware 
who have long commanded the respect and 
good-will of the community. ‘They are now of- 
fering, for a limited period, unusual bargains in 
choice goods, and buyers can be fully satisfied. 
Their stock is alike brilliant and desirable. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 
BOSTON THEATER. 
‘‘Charming Lotta” again delighted us at this 
establishment this week, opening Monday even- 
ing in her own version of **The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” so well-known to Boston-Theater goers. 
Every one has seen her ‘‘Little Nell” and the 
**Marchioness,” and nothing can be said not al- 
ready known. Mr. E. A. Locke, who support: 


me if I did not think it was rather uncivil to] jer in the character of ‘Richard Swiveller,” is | daily walk of eight miles. 


THE MUSEUM. 
Mr. Ficld found ‘The Rivals” such a drawing 


Ou Thursday 


It will be assisted by Fanny 
This is the last 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


The late Isaac M. Singer left a fortune of] | 


ng-machine man. 
Parson Brownlow was seventy years old last | i 


“IT have 
hough I have said little; but I assure you that] t 


he Indians shall have my first attention, and I 


Messrs. Patrick Donahoe, John G. Blake, 


Mr. Phillips, in his reply, says :— 
Originally drawn to O'Connell by his sym- 


Ilis career is one of 


When, on that 


{cantell you. The noble gitt—this magnificent 


mind how generously your race has always rec- 





FINGER-POINTS. 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrigon has written a 
letter to one of the communistic labor-reformers, 
in which he bluntly tells him that he has no 
fears of any bloody struggle so long as the peo- 
ple make their own laws, repudiate a union of 


of the press, make their own contracts, and buy 


mands. 

A new basis of opposition to the admission of 
wills has been devised out-West—that of the 
influence of spirits on the testator. In the 
Wayne circuit court at Detroit, the other day, 
one of the counsel for the appellants in the mat- 
ter of the will of the late Captain E. B. Ward, 
on an appeal from the Probate Court, filed the 
affidavit of Milton D. Ward, setting forth that 
the will was substantially dictated by the ‘‘spir- 
it’ of Robert Lyon, father of Catharine L. 
Ward, one of the proponents, and a ‘‘spirit” 
known as ‘‘Clara;” that Captain Ward so stated 
to one Henry Slade; that Slade is now ill in 
New York city; and petitioning that time be 
granted for the taking of Slade’s deposition. 
The Judge granted a postponement. Captain 
Ward, though very wealthy, was a well-known 
progressive, and one of the founders of Mr. 
Abbot's Jndez. 

In New Jersey lately, the people, having 
watched for many years the course of the Cath- 
olic priesthood, and feeling the need of more 
specific guarantees of religious liberty, incor- 
porated in their State constitution the following 
provisions :— ~ : 

The Legislature shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient 
system of free public schvols tor the instruction 
of all the children in this State between the 
ages of five and eighteen. 

No donation of land or appropriation of money 
shall be made by the State or any municipal cor- 
poration to or for the use of any society, asso- 
ciation or corporation whatever. 

Against these provisions, which are thorough- 
ly American and necessary to correct existing 
or threatened abuses, the Catholic priesthood 
arrayed themselves, in some instances taking 
the question into their pulpits, and circulating 
negative ballots in the pews for the use of Cath- 
olic voters. But the amendments were carried 
by a majority of from 40,000 to 50,000. This 
is the American way of answering the demands 
of the Catholic priesthood for support of their 
institutions from the State, and of resisting their 
efforts to overthrow the school system. 

The special providential theory has received 
a set-back in New Fork. George Muller abroad, 
and Dr. Cullis in this country, could play this 





continue in the boy’s and youth's clothing line, 
as for long years previously, and with their old- 
time excellence and pupular regard. Parents 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. need only suggest that 


to mount. 


manufactured at their works, intending to place 


it on exhibition at the centennial with o 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. A atper 


A second grand concert by the Mendelssohn | finished this one will be worth over one thou- 
bankers of the State of Massachusetts—a first- | Quintette Club will be given to-morrow (Sun 
class client, and a moat excellent agency. 


sand dollars. 


seum,” for the Gilmore Jubilee of 1872, which 
stood in the sandy confines of the Back Bay, has 


Rev. Newman Hall, of London, is broken | ing element. 
down in health, and has gone to Switzerland tu 
reside. what he called a ‘‘hotel, lodging and boarding- 


He was the sew-| Vertised for lady copyists and agreed to pay 
eight cents per one hundred words for copying 
manuscripts. 


$15, giving therefor a promissory note, which 
the girls understood would be taken up when 


The Quakers held a peace conference at Ab-| back a part of the money. 


to vote, went about on election-day with a ballot 


granger, who went down to the State Fair Jast 


week. had all his money, five dollars, stolken| Sizes B4 to 42 inch. at 
from him, but found three empty pocket- books, 


© soon as the business of this war is settled | Pocket. 


That will} nia county, Saturday, and the peaks of Mans- 
field and Camel’s Hump have been white with 
snow for some days. 


great exertion got them ashore. 
man was very profuse in his thanks and invited 


their services, he presented them with a water- 


The vote was the largest but one ever cast in the 
yressed with his signal claims to the gratitude | city at a school election (4058), and resulted in 
and admiration of all lovers of constitutional] a victory for the Protestant ticket by a large 
government, and of all who gave their lives to] majority. 








Smith H. Platt” has lately been telling how, 


Monday, at a regular weekly meeting of the 
Methodist ministers, his story was strongly dis- 
credited. Rev. Mr. Bulkley read an essay on 
Platt’s case, and gave some very conclusive facts 
and 1easons for treating it as one of the ‘‘quack 
miracles” which may be cherished by super- 
stition, but are rank offenses against reason and 
truth. He denied that Mr. Platt had been so 
much disabled as the story of his cure assumes. 
idle has known all about that gentleman; and he 
avers that Mr. Platt ‘‘never lost the power to 
stand upright.” He spoke of several occasions, 
during the time of his alleged inability, when 
Mr. Platt stood upon his feet and delivered long 
discourses ; and, no longer ago than last April, 
he delivered a long discourse in Meriden, Conn. 
He began this discourse sitting in a chair; but, 
in the course of it, he rose to his feet and 
“walked about the platform, speaking for the 
space of at least twenty-five minutes.” In this 
view Mr. Platt, being overcome by superstition, 
has deluded himself in attempting to make out 
acase. Buikleysaid, in conclusion: ‘1 believe 
Smith H., Platt never wasunableto walk. Cured! 
He is like a horse taking ‘condition powders’— 
he is well enough, but he has to keep taking 
them. He never was so bad, and he never has 
been cured.” 





NEW ENGLAND BITS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


lamps in Plymouth, Maas., is seventy-eight years 


There is a rumor around to the effect that a 


ton under the management of the new proprie- 
tors of the Post; to be, in fact, a Sunday edi- 


The marriage of Col. E lward Gray, of Gov. 
Gaston's staff, and Miss Story, daughter ot 
Franklin H. Story, Esq, took place at noon 
Muesday, in the Charch of the Emmanuel, Bos- 
ton. “Gov. Gaston and his staff in their full uni- 
form were present, and there was a very large 
attendance of invited friends. 

The Ames company of Chicopee now have in 
their sword department a large Toledo blade, 
thout four feet long, elaborately etched with 
zold, belonging to Gen. Butler, which they are 
An artist from New York is now en- 
gaged upon a des gn for the hilt, and the compa- 


pecimens of their sword manufacture. When 


The last vestige of the world-renowned “Coli- 


lisappeared in smoke and ashes. This was one 


Saturday after- 


An outrageous swindle has been brought to 
ight in Boston. A. Sheldun Walker, who kept 


1ouse agency,” at 33 Bromfield street, ad- 


Before the manuscript was fin- 
shed he exacted from each of the girls $10 or 


These notes, 
leposit. The police have succeeded in getting 


MAINE. 
A hard-money woman in Maine, not allowed 


fur Gen. Connor pinned to her dress with a 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Col. David M. Clough, a New-Hampshire 


hat he had acver seen before, in his left coat- 


VERMONT. 
Two inches of snow fell in Walden, Caledo- 


RHODE ISLAND. 
A boat containing a man and two women cap- 


ouple of men, who were fishing near-by, by 
The rescued 


melon. 

CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven’s annual school election occurred 
Monday, and was warm and close. There were 


At a recent Norwalk fair several bottles of 
There was great di- 


lowed by deep disgust when it was found that 


pacity. 





Reat life is oaly to be found by incorporation 
in something larger than our own personality, 
by belonging to a family or society, a science or 
an art. When we accustum ourselves to look 
upon any one of them as of more importance 
than ourselves we anticipate in it permanence 
and strength; if not, we vacillate and grow 
weary and break down. Who tastes of every- 
thing gets a distaste for everything.— Henri 
Taine. 

Tue future, to a man in middle or mature life, 
will cuntain little not to be found now in his 
soul. ‘To-morrow is only a point of the rivera 
little nearer co the sea. The same waters flow 
there that flowed a hundred miles above. It is 
a sad thing when one must point to these pass- 
ing hours, and must remind his neizhbor and 
confess fur himself that they are the photograph 
of the remainder of life. To-morrow wiil only 
be to-day rolled on.— Prof. David Swing. 

I nope we are above doing anything for the 
sake of the gratitude which will be given for it, 
and which is so often beyond the worth of the 
thing done. Indeed, gratitude is often just as 
paintul as W ordsworth represents it. It makes 
us so ashamed; makes us think how much more 
we might have done; how lovely a thing it is 
to give in return for such common gifts as ours; 
how needy the nan or woman must be in whom 
a trifle wakes such emotion.— Geo. Macdonald. 
Men glory in raising great and magnificent 
structures, and fin! a secret pleasure to see 
“sets” of their own planting to grow up and 
flourish; but surely it is a greater and more 
glorious work to build up a man—to see a youth 
yt our own planting, trom the small beginnings 
and advantages we have given him, to grow up 
into a considerable fortune, and to take root in 
the world, and to shoot up into such a height, 
and spread his branches so wide, that we, who 
first planted him, may ourselves find comfort 
and shelter under his shadow.— Tillotson. ; 





Tue SENSITIVENESS OF THE Poor. — The 
struggle to keep up appearances is one of the 
saddest things in the world, and it has an added 
mournfulness when a child is the actor in the 
usually hopeless endeavor. Just before the 
close of the last session of the public schools in 
this city an incident took place which, as an il- 
lustration, is more than touching. At one of the 
scnools numbers of the pupils were in the habit 
of bringing luncheon with them, which at noon 
they ate together. Amung those who did not 
go home for dinner the teacher in a particular 
room noticed a litte girl who always sat looking 
wistfully at her playmates when they went out 
with their luncheon, but who never brought any 
herself. The child was always neatly but very 
plainly clad, and one of the closest of students 
in school-hours. This odd action of the child's 
lasted for some time, when, one day, the teacher 
noticed that the litle thing had apparently 
brought her dinner with her. The nvon-hour 
came and the children took their lunch as usual 
and went out to eat it, the little girl referred to 
alone remaining in the room with her dinner 
wrapped up in paper on the desk before her. 
[he teacher advanced to the c ild and asked 
her why she didn’t go out to eat with the rest. 
at the same time putting out her hand toward 
the package on the desk. Quick as thought the 
girl clasped her hands over it aud exclaimed, 
sobbing—*"Don't touch it, teacher; and don’t 
tell, please! Its only bluck-!" And that was 
the fact. Having no dinner to bring, an too 
proad to reveal the poverty of her family, the 
child had carefully wrapped up a number ot 
small blocks in paper and brought the packag: 
to present the appearance of a lunch! | wes 





dodge with partial success; but too many imita- 





George W. Carnes & Co., 26 West street, 


tors are likely to spoil the game ofall. A ‘‘Kev. 


nothing; a mere ridiculuus incident in schoul- 
life. but it was sufficient to make a fellow who 


being lame, he was cured by faith; but last 


sSSillx 


PTEMBER 25, 1875. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. _ 











GENTLEMEN’S Hats.— Fall styles of Dress Silk 
and fine French soit hats. 


JACKSON & Co., Hattera, 


59 Tremont street. 





Friend street. 


NEW FURNITURE FiRM. The old and well-known 
firm ot Beal & Hooper of Haymarket square will be 
succeeded by Messrs. Souther & Hooper. who are now 
fitting up new and elegant furniture warerooms st 7 
and 8 Hvulmes Block; aud on the old and well-known 
spot in which for thirty years Messrs. Beal & Hooper 
made their establishment world known the uew firm 
will appeal to the generous patronage of the public. 
For the present their warerooms are at 101 and 103 





THE DIAGONAL FROCKS AND VESTS selling at Tue 
PaLaceE, corner Washington and Essex Streets, at 825. 
are GREAT bargains. They are closing out a few odd 
lots of FALL OVERCOATS at $15, formerly sold from 
$18 to $22. The sale of a variety of styles of Fancy 
CASSIMERF PANTS, marked down to 35. trom $7 38. 
and 89, must attract general attention. The PALacr 
CLOTHING is FIkST CLASS, and during the past year, 
they have gained a reputation second to none in the 
city. Their stock is complete, in well made, splendid 
fitting garments, at Low PRICES. 


their 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 
DAILY 





_____ SPECIAL NOTICES. 
WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACE GREENHOUSES, 674 WASHINGTON STREE1 


(New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tions a Specialty. 


tf mayl5 





Committee. 


Boston, Sept. 


only hit own name. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION — 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to 
send delegates to a State Convention, to be held in 
Mechanics’ Hall, Worcester, We ined it~, Sept. 29th. 
1875. at 11.30 0’clock, A. M , for the purpose ot nomi- 
Capt. Richard Pope, wito lights the street- | na ing candidates for the various State offices to be 
filled at the November election. 
id, but regularly goes his rounds, involving a | ward of a city is entitled to one delegate, and also 
one additional delegate for every two hundred votes. 
and for every fraction as large as one hundred, cast 
new Suncay paper is about to be started in Bos- | ior President Grant in such town or ward in 1872. 

Admission to the Hall will be by ticket, and each 
delegate must be provide with a credential, bearing 


By order of Republican Stae | PY Style and wariely of Dry 


GEORGE B. Loring. Chairman, 
GEO. 5. MERRILL, Secretary. 


8th, 1875. 


3t septll 


Each town and each 


Till Further Notice, 


THEIR ENTIRE WHOLESALE 
STOCK OF G00DS 


DAMAGED IN THE 
LATE FIRE. 
This stock will iuclude eve- 


Goods, and will be sold sever- 
ally in the Departments to 





MERI 


FULL MERI 


$1.50 


“i 6 
se ys ” 


LADIES’ 


sep25 


a 


ease 
FOR 





heard the story frel bad.— St. Louds Republican. 


GEO, 


26 WEST STREET. 
septs 1 





IN TIIEIR 






| 


HOSIERY 


DEPARTMENT. 
350 Dozens 
LADIES’ FULL FASHIONED 


KExtraordi- 


FASHIONED 


i 






each. 





pease 


$1.50 each. 


AJl the cheaper and better grades of UN- 
DERWEAR proportionately low! 


1OOO Dozens 
ENGLISH SUPER STOUT 


alf-Hose. 


25 cts. per pair. 
value at that price. 


150 Dozens 
EXIRA LONG FLEECED 


DALBR GG: 


kK-mbroidered, 
G5 cts.3 worth 87 lee. 
per pair. 


SPECIAL! 
275 Dozens 
WISSES ALL-WOOL, FULL-FASH- 
IONED, EXTRA LONG 


Fancy Hose. 


Sizes 4 1-2, 5 & 51-2 in. at 28c. per pair. 


& 6 1-2 
1-2 & 8 


) VENTS. 


3800 Dozens 
MEN’S FULL FASHINONED 


BULL MERINO SHIRTS, "== 


oxtra 





HONE. 


at 


1 


“ 850. nt 
#97 1-2o,. "* 


A SMALL LOT 


FULL-FASHIONED 





MERINO TONE. 


37 1-2 cts.3; worth 62 1-2 
cts per pair. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


CELEBRATED 


Underwear, Hose & Half-Hose. 


ALSO A FULL ASSORTMEAT 


BOYS’ AND MISSES’ SHIRTS, 
DRAWERS AND PANTALETTES. 


The entire stock will be found large, at- 
tractive anv complete in all its details, at 


UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO’S, 


WINTER STREET. 


Clothing. 


We invite attention to our new and very 
desirable styles of 


Pall and Winter Clothing 


—FOR— 


BOYS AND YOUTH. 


OUR 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


Contains some of the most desirable fabrics of the 
mn. We hive facilities for producing SUITs 
YOUNG MEN of the mo-t «tyli-h makee. 

N. B.—A few b .rgains in ODD LOTs. 





CAN 





ES & CO, 


DEPT TATE OE 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & G0,|‘*‘* ™v Seve 


NNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 


UNPARALLELED BARGAINS 


THIS UNPRECEDENTED SALE 





DAAGED DRY GOODS 


Sept. 21, and will continue 


| ) lf \ | \ ; until all the goods are sold. 


JORDAN, MARSH & (0,, 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 


10 WHOLESALE BUYERS 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


will 
be open for business on Monday morning, 
eptember 27th, with a complete line of 


Announce that their Wholesale Store 





JORDAN, MARSH G00, 


AVON STREET AND CENTRAL COURT. 
It 


sept25 


REDUCED PRICES. 


CHOSDY & FOSS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 


Will sell for tie next thirty days their 











entire stock of Watches, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silver and Plated Ware, at prices 
to correspond with the times. 

They have made selections of Jew- 
elry and Silver Ware which they wili 
sell at discounts of twenty-five per cent., 
and the entire balance of their stock, 


except the Gorham Pluted Ware, witli 


he sold at ten per cent. discount from 
regular prices, offering an occasion to 
purchasers to obtain bargains from a 


well-selected stock at uncommonly low 


prices. 


CROSBY & FOSS, 


444 WASHINGTON ST 
sept2s It 


Announcement Extraordinary 
FALL AND WINTER. 


(USIIMAN & BROOKS, 


WILL OFFER AT THEIR STORES, 
33, 35, 37 and 39 on Temple Place, 


AT RETAIL, 


Bales of Unshrinking Shaker Flan- 
nels, in all the most desirable widths 
and qualities, at lower pric’s than 
have been obtained since 1860. Also 
Bales of all the very best makes and 
grades of White Wool and Dommet 
Flannels; Bales of the Medicated 
scarlet Wool Flannels,in the most 
desirable widths and qualities, which 
are pronounced by the leading phy- 
sicians as the Flannel for this cli- 
mate. Cases of Cvtton Flannels in 
magnificent qualities, in all the most 
desirable widths. Opera Flannels, 
Flanne! Skirts, Felt Skirts, etc., etc. 
sa We invits the p2ople of Boston and New Eng- 
land to Examine our Offerings of Flannels, House- 
keeping Linen Goods, Imported and Domestic 
QUILTS, Scotch Diaper, ete., ete. Also to the 
VAST LINES of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's, Boys’ 
and Children’s Underwear for Fall agd Winter; 
Gloves and Hosiery. 


Cushman. & Brooks, 


STORES 
33, 35, 97 & 39° TEMPLE PLACE. 


septzi iw 


FIRE AND WATER! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Announce that they will offer in 





_ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


Corner of Berkeley and Appleton streets. 








uu“ GRAND CON c ER’ —* 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 


WM. SCHULTZE, Violin; CHa8. N. ALLEN. Violin; 
THos. RYAN, Viola and Clirinette; Epw’p HEINDLt, 
Viola and Flute; RovoLPH HENNIG, Violoncello; 
assirted by ALtX. HtINDL, Double-bass and ’Cello, 
and MISS FANNY KELLOuG, Vocalist. 


DAVID NEAL’S | 
PICTURES. 


A magnificent collection of pictures, by David 
Neal of Munich. 


On exhibition for short time only in the 
GALLERY OF 


L. A. ELLIOT & 60., 


594 Washington Street. 
Adjoining the Globe Theater. 
septls 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
New Books. 
BUFFETS. 


By CHARLES H. Dok. Vol. 53 In Osgond’s Library o 
Novels. 8vo. Paper. 75 cents; Cloth, $1.36. 
A striking story of American life at the time of the 
Civil War. 





3t 











Redgauntlet ; The Antiquary. 

Vol.2 of Melrose Waverley. 2 Fine Illustrations. 2, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 

Vol. 2 of Gadshill Dickens. 2 Choice Mlustrations, 
$2.00. 


av Fine Lil rary Edition. Large Type. 





*,* For sale by all Book-ellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt uf ; t.ce by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & C0., 


sepll BOSTON. It 
DITSON & COv’S 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


Constitute a perfect series, providing in the best 
manner for every class in every School, Academy 
und Seminary. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 


In 3 Books, of which Book 1. [35 cents] is admirably 
arranged for Primary Schools. Book IL. [50 cente] 
and Book ILI. [50 cents} for Grammar and younger 
High Schoot or Academy ctasses. Compiled i L.Q. 
EMERSON and W.S. TILDEN. 


\CHEERFUL VOICES, 


[50 cents} by L. O. EMERSON. is a capital collection 
of School Songs for Common Schools. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, 
[$1.00] by L.O. EMERSON and W. S. TILDEN, is fully 
equal to the.r last book, THE HOUR UF SINGING, 
Which for some years has been the standard book. 
The present work. hke the other, is for HIGH 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES and SEMINARIES. 


THE NATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


{40 cents] furnishes the best collection of Sacred 
Alusic extant for opening and closing schools. 
Any book sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


septz5 wr 











3@~ FOR OCTOBER. -£% 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 in 
advance. g@-Send 10 cents fur Sample Number. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


sep? 1t 86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


___AUOTION SALES. 


AUCTION SALE 


~—OF— 


FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM-MADE 
FURiv1 TURE. 





ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 298, 1875, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., 


—AT— 


F, GELDOWSKY’S 


Elegant New Warerooms, 


107. Washington St., Boston 
WILL BE SOLD 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


Black Walnut Chamber Sets, Parlor Sets, 
Book Cases, Sitting Desks, Hall Stands, 
Hall Ohairs, Parlor, Hall, Library _ 
and Study Tables, Patent Slide 
and Folding Extension 
Tables, etc., etc. 


The extreme depression of trade during the Sum- 
mer, which threw many workmen out of employ- 
ment, kas nabled Mr. Geldowsky to avail himrelf 
of the be-t skilled labor »t low wages, and by run- 
ning his extensive factory to its utmost capacity, 
ne has produced # larger stock than his Wholesale 
Trade will consume, und the surplus will be sold 
18 above. 

The particular attention of those intending pur- 
chasing this Fall is called to this sale, as for rea- 
,ons above enumerated, these goods can be afforled 
it as low if not lower prices than the many Infe- 
rior goods to be found in the market. 

Every article being of his own manufacture, will 
he fully warranted, the same is if purchased at pri- 
vate sale. 

a7°-REGULAR SALES will be held on every 
succeeding WEDNESDAY during the season. 
Purchasers at Private Sale will be afforded 
every facility in making their selections during the 
week as usual. It sep25 





CARPETS. 
We have this day received 285 ro!ls Two-ply Car- 
petings, subject to manufacturers’ slight imperfec- 
tions in weaving—75 cent goods—which we shall sell 
for 50 cents per yard. 
These Carpets are handsome, modern style, fine colors. 
comprising large and small figures. 
The imperfections do nut materially affect the ap- 
pearance or Curability of the goods. 
They are believed to be the cheapest goods ever offered 


in this market. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


4 Hanover street, opposite American House. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS. 

Don’t pay the high prices. Look at the new stock ofthe 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

45 Hanover street, opposite American House. 





CARPETS. 
Extra Superfines, $1.00. 
Fine styles Philadelphia Superfine Carpets, 75 cents. 
All Wool Ingrainas, 62 cents. 
Handsome Two-plys, 50 cents. 
The above are strictly first-class in every respect 
and ure the cheapest goods to be found in this market. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CUO., 
85 Hanover street. opposite American House. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS. 
400 sheets of the best one dollar gouds will be opened 
and ready for sale this day at 50 to 62 1-2 cents. Our 
customers will appreciate the qualities of these goods 
at sight. NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
85 Hanover street, opposite American House. 


__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
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FREE EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Free Evening Schools will commence on 
MONDAY, Oct. 4, at seven o’ciock, in the following 
named places: Ward Kooms on North Bennett, An- 
derson and Blossom streets, Harrison avenue (near 
Essex). ard Broadway (South Boston), Warrenton- 
street Chapel, Old Franklin School House (Wa —— 
ton street, above Dover), Reed’s Hall (East ago 
Bath Houxe (Cabot street. Highlands). Village Ha 
(Jamaica Plain). Old Poor House (corner of Commer- 
cial and Hancock street<. Dorchester), Prescott 
Grammar Schoo] Hou e (Elm +t:eet, Charlestown), 
Warren School House (Summer street, Charlestown) 
ind the Evening High School at the Bownitch Schoo 
Building (Seuth etreet). The reons will be open = 














MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
vew Rank BOILDING. No. 387 WASHINGTON 8 
Bostoy.- Ths is the only Savings Bank in the State 
tuat pays interest on deposits for each and every fuil 
caleodar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has & guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
press protection of depositors, 3m july% 
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the regietering of names on FRIDAY and >»ATU 
DA ro t let aud 2d, at seve. o'clock P.M. 
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Ruskin the Artist. 
—_— 
GENIUS AND 4N ERRATIC 
AN ECCENTRIC mee 


John Ruskin, the great English art-critic, is 

one of the men that most persons would cite pr 
an illustration of the immediate proximity o 
genius and madness. And yet, though for more 
than thirty years he has been extremely anew 
nent in the literary and art world, having under- 
taken, during the whole period, to force as 
judgment upon Europe by endless iteration = 
sublime dogmatism, his name is not at all famil- 
iar even to his own countrymen. He is, says 
the correspondent of the Chicago Times, now 
fifty-six years of age, and is the sor of a wine- 
merchant who, when he died, left an estate 
worth $1,000,000. This well-to-do father took 
all possible pains to have his only son and heir- 
at-law well educated, and bespoke for him a 
great future, which results have indeed fulfilled. 
As aboy Ruskin had a passion for nature. The 
fields, the rivers, the sky, every furm of land- 
scape, appealed to him strongly; appeared to 
have a personality that rendered other company 
superfluous. What he did not find in humanity 
he found in nature, for which he had a kind of 
Druidie worship. Young Ruskin, after due prep- 
aration, was sent to Oxford. He completed his 
education at Chriet Church College; gained the 
Newdegate prize (1839) for an English poem, 
“*Salsetto and Elphanta” (a title as whimsical as 
its author), and was graduated three years later. 
At twenty-three he decided to be an artist, and 
took Jessons in drawing and painting from Cop- 
ley, Fielding and Harding. Whatever may be 
his opinion of the artistic progress he made, it 
seemed to others to be far from extraordinary. 
It is plain enough to everybody else that he was 
never designed for a painter. He is an artist 
with the pen, but not with the pencil. Of this, 
however, he is not by any means persuaded, be- 
lieving that if it had not been his duty to write 
he would have achieved distinction at the easel. 
He still sketches; makes studies; copies pic- 
tures, though rather as an amateur than as a 
professional; at the same time holding that his 
work has unusual merit, anJ that every true 
critic must perceive it. 

He soon developed a devotion to Turner, 
the renowned landscape- painter, and, conceiving 
him to be not duly appreciated, set to work in 
one of the reviews to defend him, and his writings 
on Turner and other art-subjects were published 
jn 1843, in ap octavo volume, entitled **Modern 
Painters.” His praise of Turner was neither 
discétminating nor moderate, and his reputation 
may be said to have been made by Ruskin’s dog- 
ro ing ‘Turner was the son of a Covent 
Garden barber, but in early boyhood developed 
artistic genius, and at fifteen was a student at 
the Royal Academy. Attwenty-seven he began 
painting in oils, and painted some remarkable 
marine pictures. He chose the most curious 
subjects, many of them very complicated, like 
“The Shipwreck,” ‘*Wreck of the Minotaur,” 
and ‘“‘Hannibal Crossing the Alps.” He even 
ransacked the classical dictionary for themes, 
evincing the greatest audacity, prodigality and 
originality. He went to Italy in 1819, and about 
that time his genius reached its highest. His 
later works were so mystical that most people 
felt no doubt that Turner had become somewhat 
deranged. Kuskin, however, loyally defended 
themall. Turner's death took place, after a pro- 
tracted absence from London, in humble lodg- 
ings at Chelsea, where he was know by the name 
of Booth, and supposed to be an admiral in 
straightened circumstances. Albeit wealthy, he 
was extremely parsimonious. He would often 
walk several miles to save a sixpence in buying 
his dinner, and would quarrel violently with 
shopkeepers over one or two pennies. Never- 
theless, with the inconsistency that marked his 
character, he left the bulk ef his fortune to found 
an asylum for decayed artists, and gave about 
one hundred of his most valuable paintings to 
the nation. 

Carthage,’ he valued so highly that he once de- 

clared he would be buried in it, which would 

have made his funeral expensive, as it could not 
now be purchased for £20,000, 

Ruskin has published quite a number of works 
on art. He is very un-English in his pienteous 
lack of reverence, and has distressed his conser- 
vative countrymen to an untold degree. Much 


of what they hold to be sacred he has savagely 
assailed, and he has buffeted old John Bull about 
the head and abdomen so energetically and in- 
He is like an 
American ip his lack of veneration and in his 
general pugnacity, although he says he hates 
America and Americans, and is very unhappy 


cessantly that J. B. bas howled. 


because he cannot raze New York to the ground. 


In many things supremely conservative, he is, 
He 
Carlyle be- 
lieves there is no hope for anybody nor any- 
Ruskin thinks, if the Creator had con- 
sulted him on the plan of the universe, that this 
particular planet would have been tolerably well 
‘fe is certain he could have given 
Him a deal of valuable information about scen- 
ery, and would no doubt, if required, have in- 
structed Him in the principles ot architecture— 
something which He unhappilv left out in put- 
Ruskin, with all 
his egotism, stubbornness and wrongheadedness, 
The trouble 
He 
wants to benefit the poor, and he has benefitted 
them in building here a number of model lodg- 


in others, the embodiment of iconoclasm. 
has much in common with Carlyle. 


thing. 


arranged. 


ting this crazy globe together. 
is very kind and humane at heart. 


with him is that he has no common-sense. 


ing-houses. He is anxious to instruct them, too, 


and to that end delivers free lectures in their 
which they can no more understand 
than if he were to recite to them passages from 


behoot 


/Eschylus ir. the original. 

There is one piece of romance in Ruskin’s 
life which makes curious reading. He has very 
few kinsmen; he has no children; he has no 
wife. ile had a wite, a lovely and charming 
one; but she is now Mrs. Millais. The story 
is curious. Before Ruskin married her—she 
was considerably younger than he, and famous 
for her beauty—he asked her, it is said, if she 


could love him platonically, and she replied, of 


course, that she could, and would, and did so love 
him. They were united, and for some months, to 
all appearances, were harmonious and happy. 
His idea of plitonism seems to have been literal. 
She probably thought it figurative. After a 
while she began to weary ot a husband of broad 
culture, great intellect, fine imagination, but so 
spiritualized as to have no trace left of the low- 
er physical instincts. And then, likewise, she 
had formed a mental comparison between Millais, 
an intimate friend of her liege, who had been 
sometime occupied in painting her portrait, and 
the unemotional, passionless man of thought 
and study. In briet, she fell in love with the 
artist, and the artist tellin love with her. They 
were attuned to one another; the music of their 
beings was set to the same key. ‘They said noth- 
ing, but they felt’ everything. Words were 
needless ; expression would have been dishonor. 
Ruskin was not long in perceiving how matters 
stood. He is no dog in the manger; he is mag- 
nanimous, and in this case was at once prudent, 
common: sensible and sagacious. He privately 
asked his wife it she had not made a mistake, 
and she trankly contessed she had. The artist 
was sounded, and from the depths of his soul 
rose up a tervid and yearning yes. 

There was no trouble in obtaining a divorce 
under the circumstances, and Mrs. Ruskin be- 
came Mrs. Millais without the slightest infraction 
ot friendship or intimacy between the three. 
They are still intimate, still close friends. ‘The 
face and figure of the woman in Millais’s well- 
known picture of “The Huguenot Lovers” are 
said to be those of his charming wife. 





MISCELLANY. 
Lirr.—(By Henry King. )— 
Like to the falling of a Star, 
Or as the flight ot eagles are: 
Or hke the fresh spring's gaudy hue 
Or silver drops ot morning dew; : 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood 
Or bubbles which on water stood ; 
Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 
he wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The Spring entombed in autumn lies; 
The dew dries up, the star is shot; 
The flight is past—and man forgot! 
petahiaig tieised 
TRE productions ot ati works in art or Poetry | 
Tequire, in their conception and execution, not | 
only an exercise of the intellect, skill and a- 
tience, but particularly a concurrent saiiaahe a 
feeling, and a free flow of imagination. This | 
renders them most tender plants, which will 
thrive only in an atmosphere calculated to main 
tain that warmth: and that atmosphere is one 
of kindness—of kindness towards the artist ser: 
sonally, as well as towards his production gr 
unkind word of criticism passes asa cold blast 
over these tender shoots, and shrivels them a 
checking the flow ot the sap, which was Sain 
to produce, perhaps, multitudes of flowers and 
fruit.— The Prince Consort. 
Tre Vatre or P 
ing with his little 
and in passing the ¢ 


ETs.—A yentleman was walk- 
boy at the close of the day, 
a ? ottage of a German ls e 
the boy's attention was attracted to OP eoraghs 
was nota King Charles, nora black-and-tan, but 
& common cur. Still, the bov took a fancy to 
— and wanted “pa” to buy him. Just then 
ees Owner of the dog came home from his la- | 
ors, and was met by the dog with every dem- | 
a of dog Joy. The gentleman said to | 
© owner, “My little boy has taken a fancy to | 
your dog, an Twill buy him. What do you ask 
for him?” “1 can’t sel] dat dog!” said the Ger- 
man. ‘Look here,” said the gentleman, “that 
is & poor dog anyway, but as my boy wants him | 
I will give you five dollars for him.” S¥e 2" | 
says the German, “1 know he is a werr cea, 
dog, and he aint wort almost nothing bet hens 
ish von leetle ding mid dat dog vot I can't sell, | 


I can't is tai 
maighe™ de wag of his tail ven I comes home | 


One of these, ‘‘The Building of 


{found and technical air, and with mouth gen- | 


, lady inquired of a gentleman the cause of the 
i delay; he gravely replied, ‘‘Madam, it was oc- 
| Casioned by what 


| one day, an’ I gets none. 


| Towing and swimming, 


—The great mistake made in discuss- 
ing social reforms ie, that the main thing to be 
thought of is out-of-door success, & prosperous 
business, professional honor, fame, and an es- 
tablish ng. Whatare all these worth when 
they exist only with a cold, cheerless, heartless 
household? The great object of life, according 
to the purpose of the Maker, for both sexes, is 
a happy, attractive, peaceful home. — But such 
a home does not spring up like Jonah’s gourd in 
a night. It presup culture, refinement, 
the of the schools, the development of 
both head and heart in early life. A happy 
home is where there is taste for reading and con- 
versation, in which the important topics of the 
day are talked over, and in which there is the 
most charming of entertainments in the evening 
by the family circle reading some interesting 
volume aloud, interspersed with domestic music, 
vocal and instrumental. To make households 
what they should be requires not ornaments of 
gold and silver, diamonds and pearis, but con- 
genial hearts, with tastes for conversation and 
reading. The fittest and most satisfactory oc- 
cupation for woman is to be easily at the head 
of an interesting family. She holds the keys 
that unlock this temple of earthly felicity.— 
Worcester Palladium. 





Tue Faruine Kixe.— 
The farmer sat in his old arm chair, 
Rosy and fair. 
Contented there. 
‘Kate, I declare,” 
He said to his wife, who was knitting near, 
“We need not fear 
The hard times here, 
Though the leaf of life is yellow and sere. 


“J’m the king, and you are the queen, 
Of this fair scene, 
‘These fields of green 
And gold between, 
These cattle grazing upon the hill, 
Taking their fill, 
And sheep so still, 
Like many held by a single will. 
‘These barnyard fowls are our subjects all ; 
They heed the call, 
And like a squall 
On fast wings fall, 
Whenever we scatter for them the grain. 
Tis not in vain 
We live and reign 
In this our happy and calm domain. 
‘‘And whether the day be dim or fine, 
In rain and shine, 
These lands of mine, 
These fields of thine, 
In cloudy shade and in sunny glow, 
Will overflow 
With crops that grow, 
When gold is high and when it is low. 
“Unvexed with shifting of stocks and shares 
And bulls and bears, 
Stripes and cares, 
And the affairs 
Of speculation in mart and street, 
In this retreat 
Sweet peace can meet 
With plenty on her rural beat.” 


Tur Mopvern Hovse.—The nineteenth-cen- 
tury house has no special provision for the 
admission of fresh air, and, except in warm 
weather, its entrance is jealously prevented. 
Ventilation is change of air, and, unless scientifi- 
cally arranged, and especially warmed in cold 
weather, such change of atmosphere means cold 
currents, with their attendant train of colds, ca- 
tarrahs, bronchitis, neuralgia, rheumatism, and 
the evilsthat springfromthem. Again, perfect 
ventilation means the realization, in a great meas- 
ure, of the condition of the air out-of-doors ; and 
few persons, probably, have estimated the enor- 
mous flow of air requisite to effect this. ‘The ordi- 
nary notion is that the proper renewal of the air 
in a room ought to be measured by the quantity 
passed through the lungs of an individual at any 
given time. But an ounce of poison may vitiate 
a gallon of water, and nothing short of the 
removal and renovation of the whole of the 
tainted portion, as fast as it becomes tainted, 
can insure perfect salubrity. Dr. Dalton es- 
timated the average respiration of a man to be 
twenty-four cubic inches, and the average num- 
ber per minute to be twenty ; consequently, 400 
cubic feet pass through the lungs of an ordinary 
man in twenty-four hours, while the fallacy to 
which we have alluded assumes that a supply of 
400 cubic feet in the room in twenty-four hours 
insures sufficient ventilation. Certainly, if any 
one should draw breath out of one bag, and dis- 
charge the tainted air from his lungs into another, 
he would always breathe good air. But it is 
calculated that a mau will taint and render un- 
wholesome by mixture 17,500 cubic feet of air 
in the twenty-four hours; for every respiration 
not only robs the imbibed twenty-four cubic 
inches of a certain portion of its oxygen, but it 
has mixed with it a quantity of carbonic-acid gas 
and some vapor; and theoretically, at least, the 
second respiration, drawn from a room in which 
the air is stagnant, begins the process of blood 
poisoning.—Popular Science Monthly. 


Tue Power or Corporations.—The latest 
statistics show that we have in the United States 
about 74,000 miles of railway, with a nominal 
capital of $4,200,000,000; their gross receipts 
aggregate over $500,000,000; amounts greatly 
in excess of the government debt and revenue; 
all this sum is capable of being controlled and 
directed by a few men; on all questions where 
railroad interests conflict with the interest of 
the public the influence of this wealth is a unit 
against the people. It employs great armies in 
operating the various lines of road; it is the 
best customer of the press; it controls the tele- 
graph lines, has the readiest access to the pub- 
lic ear, and is the all-powerful abettor or terri- 
ble foe to political aspirations. Many of our 
laws are made in its interest, and along every 
line of railway it keeps in its employ the best 
legal talent; these men become our judges, and, 
having been educated to view laws relating to 
railway matters from a railway standpoint, nat- 
urally interpret difficult points in its favor. 
Members of the legal profession are often in 
the lobby to serve this interest, and instances 
are not wanting where representatives of the 
people, while holding official positions, accept 
retainers to advocate claims adverse to the 
rights of the people. A railroad corporation is 
soulless, and yet immortal; wiser than philoso- 
phy, it has found in a perpetual charter the 
elixir of life. When our fathers abolished the 
law of primogeniture they supposed the coun- 
try was secured against the evils of vast indi- 
vidual wealth accumulating from generation 
to generation, because the certainty of death 
would bring the certainty of distribution; but a 
perpetual charter, granted without considera- 
tion, has become a spindle to twist the gossa- 
mer thread across the chasm of death. All 
this vast and constantly-increasing wealth is 
under irresponsible control. A corporation can 
neither be hung nor sent to the penitentiary ; 
that is to say, there is an entire absence of in- 
dividual responsibility. Vigorous, alert, all- 
powerful and perpetual, it only needs unscru- 
pulous managers to become a worse tyrant than 
Nero—a more dangerous master than Robe- 
spierre.--/nternational Review. 


Fun.—The stamp of civilization—the postage 
stamp. 

There is nothing more depressing to a ther- 
mometer than cold weather. 

“Is there any man in this town named After- 
noon?” inquired an Irish postmaster, as he held 
up a letter directed “*P. M.” 

In a Broadway shop-window is displayed this 
notice: ‘‘Boy wanted, who has fully rested him- 
self and is not too intellectual.” 


m walkin 
got be pie in other ee throughout 
the year. Whenever it is 
bly <cancies the whole body more than any 
other method. 
raat “ 
patficter ect: with it another object, either of busi- | consult her, never te 
ness or of pleasure. : 
will compel out-of-door exercise is 
scription one can give. 


as much as would be useful, 


It becomes, huwever, very un- 
even ina large city, if made simply 
Therefore it is always well | w 


Hence a profession that 
I have in 


very decided signs of a pulmonary disease, with 
bleeding from the lungs. He was a newspaper- | t 
carrier when he called to see me 
his bleedings. I feared at that time that expos- 
ure during the winter wo ild be very pernicious, 
and perhaps fatal to him. | 
however, taken daily in rain 
weather, and by e 
wholly recovered. Those of my patients who 
have most frequently recovered are they who by 
advice commenced years since, and still con- 


walks around the Common in Boston (about a/s 
mile). They will continue to do " 
live, because they know from experience now 
that not only their health but their real comfort 
depends upon a strict attention to that course. 


ceptibly affects them unfavorably. Two more 
obvious advantages arise from this course: 1. 
Every muscle in the body is gently and uni- 
formly brought into action by the swing of the 
legs and arms, and consequently of the trunk, 
in a vertical direction. f 

by the head, chest and abdomen in a vertical 


line of beauty, but also in that tending to per- 
fect health. Every internal organ is gently 
stimulated to more robust action. The circula- 
tion goes more freely and uniformly. 2. Never 
in a common walk does a person breathe twice 
the same air, because he is constantly changing 
his position. This fact alone is of incalculable 
advantage. Some writers contend that the re- 
breathing of air once partially used is one of the 
most fertile causes of consumption. 





My Garpen.—(By Celia Thaxter.)— 

It blossomed by the summer sea, 

A tiny space of tangled bloom, 

Wherein so many flowers found room 
A miracle it seemed to be! 

Up from the ground, alert and bright, 
The pansies laughed in gold and jet, 
Purple and pied; and mignonette 

Breathed like a spirit of delight. 

Flaming, the rich nasturtiums ran 
Along the fence, and marigolds 
‘‘Opened afresh their starry folds” 

In beauty as the day began. 

And ranks of scarlet poppies gay 
Waved when the soft south wind did blow, 
Superb in sunshine, to and fro, 

Like soldiers proud in brave array. 

And tall blue larkspur reared its spikes 
Against the sea’s deep violet, 

That every breeze makes deeper yet 
With splendid azure where it strikes. 
And rosy-pale sweet peas climbed up, 

And phloxes spread their colors fine— 

Pink, white and purple, red as wine— 
And fire burned in the escholtzia’s cup. 
And every bud and bell and star, 

And every cup and spray and leaf, 

Too perfect seemed for life so brief, 
Too fair for any power to mar. 

And many a maiden, fairer yet, 

Came smiling to my garden gay, 

Whose graceful head I decked alway 
With pansy and with mignonette. 

Such slender shapes of girlhood young 
Haunted that little brilliant space, 
Each with a more delicious face 

Than any flower that ever sprung. 

Oh! shadowy ghosts of youthful bloom, 
How fair the sweet procession glides 
Down memory’s swift and silent tides, 

Till lost in doubtful mists of gloom. 

Year after year new flowers unfold, 
Year after year fresh maidens fair, 
Scenting their perfume on the air, 

Follow and find their red and gold. 

And while for them the poppies’ blaze 
I gather, brightening into mine 
The eyes of vanished beauty shine, 

That gladdened long-lost summer days. 

Where are they all, who wide have ranged? 
Where are the flowers of other years? 
What ear the wisttul question hears ? 

Ah!—some are dead and all are changed ; 

And still the constant earth renews 
Her treasured splendor—still unfold 
Petals of purple and of gold 

Beneath the sunshine and the dews. + 

But for her human children dear 
Whom she has folded to her breast, 
No beauty wakes them from their rest, 

Nor change they with the changing year. 


— Independent. 


Tue Cartoons or RAPHAEL.—Raphael’s car- 
toons, the most esteemed of all his compositions, 
were designed to serve as patterns for tapestry, 
to decorate the Papal chapel, by order of Pope 
Leo X.; and they represent subjects selected 
from the Evangelists and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. They were painted about the year 1520. 
The tapestry was executed at the famous man- 
ufactory at Arras, in Flanders; but the death of 
the illustrious author, the assassination of the 
Pope, his munificent patron, and the subsequent 
troubles at Rome, prevented their being placed 
in the chapel for which they were intended. In- 
deed, the tapestry was never paid for, and the 
cartoons were retained as security until they 
were purchased by the King of England. 

It has been a generally received opinion that 
these works were purchased by Charles the I., 
at the recommendation of Rubens; but there is 
reason for belief that they were brought to Eng- 
land in the reign of his father, who had already 
promoted the establishment of an extensive man- 
ufactory of tapestry at Mortlake and munifi- 
cently given Sir Francis Crane, its ingenious 
projecter, the sum of two thousand pounds 
toward the erection of a building for the purpose. 
It is not improbable that the cartoons were pur- 
chased soon after the erection of this manufac- 
tory with the intention of having them copied 
by the skillful artisans there employed, and who 
were not long before they not only rivalled the 
tapestry at Arras, but produced copies from the 
finest pictures with such effect and splendor 
that at a short distance they assumed the ap- 
pearance of painting. Artists of distinguished 
merit were invited from abroad to superintend 
the workmen; and Francis Cleyn,a man of 
singular eminence in his department, was retain- 
ed by King James to design grotesques for the 
looms. In the subsequent reign five of the car- 
toons were sent to Mortlake to be copied under 
the direction of this artist. 

Soon after William III. was invited to, and 
seated on, the English throne the cartoons with 
other valuable property, ‘‘then perhaps con- 
sidered as parcel of royal lumber,” were discov- 
ered in one of the apartments of the old palace 
of Whitehall. It is supposed they had remained 
there from the time of the dispersion of the col- 
lection of paintings, and other noble works of 
art, the property of King Charles I.; for this 
palace was occupied by the protector Cromwell, 
and it is known that they were purchased of the 


sell the king's effects, by order ot the usurper, 


pieces, in cases of slit deal. 





Shoe dealer: ‘‘I find we have no number 
twelve shoes, sir; but here is a pair of large | 
nines.” Customer: ‘Nines! Do yer take me | 
tor Cindereller ?” 
A parvenue lady, who has risen in the world, | 
was describing ker two daughters to an acquaint- | 
ance who had never seen them. After dwelling | 








| on their filial excellences she said, with a pro- | and replaced in the royal collection. 


| 


| teelly puckered up, that ‘one was a bluenot| tion at Windsor, when they were returned to |¢ 
| and the other was a bronze.” | 


Everybody thought it was a match, and so did | 


party she hit her pet corn a whack with the mal- 
let that sounded like a torpedo, and he—he 
laughed. ‘*We meet as strangers!” she wrote 
on her cuff and showed it to him. ‘Think of | 
me as no more!” he whispered huskily. 

An accident took place lately on one of our! 
railroads by the axle of the “tender” giving way 
and obstructing the road for some hours. A 








attachment. 

silent. 
That was a sagacious German who went to | 

the general delivery of the postoffice and asked: 


he continued, getting his head into the window; 


he does, und I haf never got one 
How gomes dose dings ?” 





WALKING as AN Exe 
ditch, of this city, has 
articles on *‘Health and the M ji 
ing it.” In the third nt Wa 
§ the principal | i 
riding, driving, gymnastics, 
he goes on as foll +4 
“Of these the most universally applicable, and 
usually the best form of exercise, js walking. 
Unfortunately our climate, with its snows and 
intense cold in winter, and equally intense and 
depressing heat in summer, prevents all of us 


ae Cones ¢ | know anything of her husband's business affairs, 
my. neighbor gets somedimes dree ledders in| which idea also comprehended that he did not 
I pays more taxes as | believe she could understand them. 
ledder yet. | was that he did not know his wife. 

however, that he went to her whenever his af- 

tairs became desperately straightened, and, by 
Rctsk.—Dr. H. I. Bow- | means of her severe economy, often managed 
been writing a series of | to extricate himself. 


: Paper, which is devoted | to old houses, or in expensive repai 
| to “Exercise,” after enumeratin : Pi oe 


_ kinds, as walking, running, dancing, horseback- | patiently showed him how to change certain in- 


boxing, bowling, | vestments, proposing to take stores in lieu of 
those absorbing houses—a successful change. 
She gave up valuable servants, and executed an 
amount of work with her needle which seem7d 
almost incredible, besides drilling-in raw people 
at low wages to take partially the place of those 
she felt obliged to relinquish. She instituted a 








his office, as surveyor of the works, to explore 
the abdicated apartments in all the royal palaces 
which had not yet recovered from the wanton 
depredations of civil war; and it was owing to 
his caretul researches that many valuable re- 
mains, which escaped the destructive hands of 
the Cromwellian fanatics, were brought to light | ; 


The cartoons were several years in the collec- 


their old destination at Hampton Court by 
George III., who was so careful that they should 


were then set up were made at his Majesty’s | ¢ 
private expense; they were carved, and of the | ¢ 
pattern known to connoisseurs as the Carlo Ma- 
ratti frame. 


The lady looked serious and was {become a wife. Like many others of her sex, | were at least two species of the creature (which 
| she was mistaken in her husband—not that he! } 


feasible it proba- | yet, wi 
regard or confidence. 
to get him out of hi 
called them, but when he had gotten out, and | d 


come ought to go, 
the best pre- | left after paying 
recollection | relinquish business after some years—an jll- 
now a case of a naturally feeble man who had | judged step under the circumstances. He had 


after one of | but he disregarded her advice. 
to him four different chances for investment, all | one season? 
of which have since doubled or trebled in other J 8 
Under this exercise, | hands, but he would not listen to her. Much husbands and wives to the divorce-courts than | burg, as well as the Middlesex Central Railroad. 
and storms of all| against her wishes he purchased an old-fash-| all other human beings combined. — 
the use of cod-liver oil, he |ioned house for his family to live in, and spent | the great sowers of domestic unhappiness. 
more on its repairs than a new one would have | @ 
cost. 
would scarcely meet the original outlay. He} eé 
ers know or care whether, in dealing with them, | h 
they get the full value of their money or not; 
and, relying upon this state of things, the bon- 
netseller and dressmaker almost invariably be- | in this market for the last fliteen years. 
come cheats. ‘ 
and get one or two bonnets as patterns (which 
they contrive to smuggle through the custom- | — 
gality, keeping her house clean and neat, and her | house), and then they get them imitated here at 
children clothed with her own handiwork. Cer-| 4 very cheap rate. 
tain property was under mortgage; she hoped | to eager Customers as the ‘‘real, imported arti- 
to save something to pay this, and never took | cle,” and of course no one is content now with 
sugar in her tea, hoping to make even that an anything of home make. In the matter of dress 


tinue, several times daily, their ‘‘eonstitutional” | agreed to sell valuable pieces of property while 


so while they | the transfer, and was afterward compelled to 
give her signature on being told that ‘‘the prop- 
erty was his, not hers, and he would do what he 
pleased with his own.” Still her work went on 


Omission uf that exercise for a single day per- |--mending, patching, going to market for fru- 


The undulations made | item in her rigorous economy. But, though |i ‘ 
his wife’s influence was of so little considera- | though it be of the finest silk to be bought, costs 
plane are thus not only according to Hogarth’s | tion, he gave his confidence to an intriguir.g man | 

of no honor and little credit, who had become 
known to him through some former business 
connections. 
assume the very investments against which the 
wife had remonstrated; borrowed money from 
him which he never intended to repay, almost 
entangling this weak-minded husband in a net- 
work of bankruptcy. So years went on, the poor 
wife expecting sanguinely that the time would 


commissioners appointed by the Parliament to | should not exist among the present cetaceans. 
: The marine saurians of the secondary were re- 
for the sum of three hundred pounds. They | placed by the marine mammals of the tertiary 
were found packed, some in four, some in five, | and present ages. On the generally admitted 


ination of naturalists. 
this animal belongs either to some secondary 


haps intermediate between these and the ophi- 


weighing of the evidence showed that such an | 
; § : f a ‘d/animal is not a zodlogical absurdity, and that} 
he, and so did she; but last evening at a croquet | Sustain no injury in taking them from their | from paleontology (if we discard the testimony 
frames, or in their removal, that he superintend- | of many creditable witnesses) we may even con- 
ed the workmen employed on that service for | ¢ 
several mornings. The frames in which they | probability—that some form, intermediate be- 


down to the present epoch, and will eventually 
come under the notice of naturalists, and prove, 

2 : in this as in many other cases, that widely-spread 
A Womay’s Mistake.—I happened to know | popular beliefs in natural history, especially 
i | ® woman, now more than sixty years old, who | when professing to rest upon creditable testimo- 
is often followed by dangerous | was taken from an honorable business avocation, n 
consequences—the sudden breaking of a tender in which she had been eminently successful, to Pp 


tic economy than which nothing | in some other part of the country—these events 

4 ee cman a praiseworthy. Ane would not make him half so miserable. Even 
th all this, ste never gained her husband's | in ordinary times, the price of a bonnet is out 
He would come to her/| of all proportion to its worth, or to the means 
s ‘tight places,” as he|of its purchaser. 
jollars to fifty dollars, not putting an outside 
tly well n, he ceased to| figure either way; and we believe the lady of ; Tea os er 
y ling a, © iar aL. cc | ae arent aie copodta 0% lanes four ax ve Gon and ready for sale eight new houses, ranging in price 
nor whether he had anything | nets a season, and then will boast of being much 
He chose to | more economical than ‘‘other women.” 
net for which thirty-five dollars is charged is 
seldom worth intrinsically more than ten dol- 
some small capital, however, and his wife ven- | lars; and how many men are there, in these 
ured to suggest certain purchases of real estate, | shaky times, who can honestly afford to buy | This beautiful street has lately been laid out as a 
She mentioned | four or five bonnets at say thirty dollars each in | county road, and extended to Prospect street, in Bel- 


as doing apparec 


general expenses. 


He sold it subsequently at a price that 


he was positively refusing to sign her name to 


arrive when she would be living upon an assured 
income and see the reward of her hard and un- 
remitting laborin an easy old age. Alas! such 
was his promise and such her hope. But hope 
isdelusive. He had broken his promise and had 
deceived her in all his transactions; his whole 
income was pledged to pay notes on bogus stock 
and other fancy investments against which she 
had before strenuously protested, and would still 
have warned him had he confided to her what he 
was about. It was found by careful calculation 
that if he had placed $70,000, which he had re- 
ceived by inheritance, into such estates as she 
had proposed he would have been worth in less 
than six years more than double the amount of 
the legitimate investment. Nearly thirty years 
had this careful woman been a wife, assisting 
judiciously in the education of her children, 
studying character and the vast internal growth 
of our city—capable of being the adviser of 
her husband in all things pertaining to domestic 
and financial economy. ‘*WhatamI?” she said 
to me, one day, in the agony of her heart. ‘I 
am only a ‘hewer of wood and a drawer of water’ 
in my husband’s house, when I wanted to be his 
true and faithful partner, lightening his cares 
and aiding him by advice and counsel !”— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


EVIDENCE FOR AND AGAINST THE EXISTENCE 
OF THE SO-CALLED SEA-SERPENT.—Though an 
animal so named has been seen by many credita- 
ble witnesses on the coasts of Norway and New 
England, and has veen popularly believed in for 
centuries, all the researches of naturalists have 
failed to discover any remains of such a crea- 
ture, or to obtain any satisfactory information 
as to its size, proportions, appearance or habits. 
There is, doubtless, much exaggeration in the 
popular descriptions of the animal; but in view 
of the great mass of testimony in favor of its 
existence, the fact that we are by no means 
cognizant of all the forms of life in the ocean, 
and also the certainty that in former geological 
ages more than one type existed to which this 
animal may bear some resemblance, it is fair to 
assume that there may be a portion of truth at 
the foundation of this question. 

[ After tracing the history of the animal from 
Pontoppidan in the middle of the 18th century 
to the present time, and enumerating the nu- 
merous references to its appearance in Europe 
and America, and quoting Prof. Owen's remarks 
against its existence, he brought in review the 
various alleged sources of error; none of these 
seemed to him probable, considering the prac- 
tised eyes of the principal witnesses in marine 
objects. After showing that this anima! could 
not be referred to fishes nor to serpents, nor to 
any described form of living reptiles or mam- 
mals, he drew attention to the fact that many 
early geological types had been transmitted to 
the present time, with or without interruption— 
such as the cestracion, lepidosteus, chimera, 
percopsis, lingula, ete. ] 

For the last thirty years it has been believed 
that the closest affinities of the ‘‘sea-serpent” 
were with the enaliosaurians of the secondary 
age, and especially with plesiosaurus. The mo- 
sasaurus, a marine saurian of the cretaceous 
epoch, seems to fill up still better the require- 
ments of this animal. Prof. Agassiz, in 1849, 
in a lecture in Philadelphia, is reported to have 
said: *‘I have asked myself whether there is not 
such an animal as the sea-serpent. There are 
many who will doubt the existence of such a 
creature until it can be brought under the dis- 
secting knife; but it has been seen by so many 
on whom we may rely that it is wrong to doubt 
any longer. The truth is that if a naturalist 
had to sketch the outlines of an ichthyosaurus 
or plesiosaurus from the remains we have of 
them, he would make a drawing very similar to 
the sea-serpeut as ithas been described. There 
is reason to believe that the parts are soft and 
perishable, but I still consider it probable that 
it will be the good fortune of some person on 
the coast of Norway or North America to find 
a living representative of this type of reptile, 
which is thought to have died out. In his ‘‘Ge- 
ological Researches,” 1871, Prot. Agassiz writes, 
twenty-two years later: ‘If there exists any 
animal in our waters not yet known to natural- 
ists, answering to the description of the ‘sea- 
serpent,’ it must be closely allied to the plesio- 
saurus. ‘The occurrence in the fresh waters of 
North America of a fish, the lepidosteus, which 
is closely allied to the fossil fishes found with 
the plesiosaurus in the Jurassic beds, renders 
such a supposition probable.” 

The undoubted rarity of such an animal would 
account for the failure of any fragment to find 
its way into collections; many cetaceans are so 
uncommon that only single specimens have ever 
been seen by naturalists, and some have been 
entirely unknown until within fifty years. In- 
habiting the ocean, the chances of its body 
floating long enough for any part to be cast on 
shore would be very small; the rocky coasts 
which it seems to frequent are unfavorable for 
the accidental casting-up of any fragment. In 
the present creation, were it not for the perse- 
cution of man, the bones of seals and whales, 
of the beaver, of the cougar, of monkeys and 
elephants, would hardly ever be found in the 
places thickly inhabited by them. The non-oc- 
currence of any fragments, therefore, is of little 
weight in disproving the existence of an animal, 
even of man himself. 

The cetacean zeuglodon of the tertiary fulfills 
some of the indications of the prevalent idea of 
the sea-serpent, and there is no reason @ prtort 
why a slender and lengthened mammalian form 


failures in every trade but hers. 


It ranges from twenty-five 


A bon- 


Milliners and dressmakers have sent more 


They are 
As 
class, they are unworthy of the least respect, 


for they seldom attempt to do business on hon- 


st principles. Perhaps none of their custom- 


They go or send over to Paris 


All these bonnets they sell 


tis much the same. The material itself, even 


ittle in comparison with the bill for “trim- 


mings.” That will generally range anywhere 
from forty dollars to one hundred and fitty dol- 
This man beguiled him, made him | !ars, and no doubt many of our fair readers could 
show us bills for much larger sums than either of 
these. That wonderful *‘tie-back” arrangement, 
which is now thought to be so becoming to ladies, 
cannot be the cause of these enormons charges for 
“trimming,” for people had to pay them before 
they began to ‘‘tie back.” The truth is, that what- 
ever may chance to be the fashion, the dress- 


maker soon makes it the vehicle of extortion— 
not to use the ugly word robbery. We hear of 
She comes 
here almost a beggar, and after a few years she 
drives a showy carriage, and flings the dust of 
Fifth avenue in the face of the people whom she 
has largely helped to ruin. 

Why women should be content to submit to 
the ruthless tyranny of these persons it is very 
hard to understand. Of course they must be 
‘tin the fashion ;” no one would presume to deny 
that. But if they only stood out for even a few 
weeks against the outrageous prices now exacted 
tor their finery the dressmaker or milliner would 
soon be brought to her senses. And, no doubt, 
if women had to pay the bills of these harpies 
themselves, that is the course they would take. 
Men’s dress affords comparatively little scope 
for cheating; but still, if men were as careless 
of their money as women are, tailors would con- 
trive to run up bills almost equal to those of the 
dressmaker. But, as a rule, men keep a watch 
over their expenditure, and take good care, at 
any rate, that the tailor shall not rob them by 
wholesale. They try to get the worth of their 
money. And that is a matter to which the wom- 
en of the present day seldom pay any attention. 
Ask them if a bonnet for which thirty-five dol- 
lars is demanded is honestly worth that sum, 
they will answer No. But they ‘‘want” it all 
the same; and those of us who have lived long 
enough to get a gray hair or two in our heads 
know that what they want they will have, sooner 
or later. 


that any change for the better can be looked for. 


can afford. 


mer, such as prints and muslins. 
they were French ladies. 


sible. 
to become universal ? 


years ? 
—honester occupations both than those whicl 
they now follow. 


when she is neatly and plainly dressed. Whe 


teyit ? 
unforgotten charm ? 
of outward adornment ever attractive to men 
perhaps it is not meant to be. 


profit by it. 


ery of modern life.—M. Y. Times. 


r It is, then, only from their sense of 
kindness and justice toward their own families 


They can, if they like, take the part of their 
own kith and kin as against the adventuresses 
who now tempt them to spend more than they 
It was stated the other day that a 
number of ladies in Paris had resolved to dress 
only in the cheapest of materials all the sum- 
Ot course 
Aud these dresses 
were to be made up in the cheapest manner pos- 
Now, suppose such a custom as that were 
Where would Worth and 
all his tribe, male and female, be in a couple of 
Sweeping crossings or scrubbing floors 


Ladies would not suffer—for 
never does a pretty woman look so pretty as 


is there that cannot summon from the ‘“‘moon- 
light of memory” some form all radiant in beau- 
ty of which there is no more to be said now than 
can be put into the two words of the poet—urna 
Was it dress which gave to that form its 
No; nor is all this excess 


Whatever may 
be its object, we know the persons who alone 
They are the milliners and dress- 
makers, people usually without education or 
taste, and upon whom the responsibility rests 
for so large a part of the extravagance and mis- 
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HOUSES FOR SALE) 


Arlington Heights. 


The Arlington Land Company have now completed 


from $4000 to $9000 each. All of these houses have 
been built this season, when materials and labor have 
been lower than at any previous season since the war, 
and the company have determined to sell them, as 
they can well afford to, at prices to suit the times. 

Several of these houses are located on Park-avenue. 


mont, thus making it the shortest line of travel be- 
tween the cowns lying north and south of the village, 
and giving the residents thereon access to the Fitch 


For this reason, and the thorough and substantial 
manner which it is built, and the flue view it affords, 
it promises soon to become one of the most frequented 
roads for pleasure-driving in the vicinity. The lots 
on which the houses are locaie:| are large, containing 
from 12.000 to 20,000 square feet each, and are laid out 
and graded in the best and most elegant manner. The 

ouses are elegant in style and thorough in construc- 
tion, and, as before stated. will be sold at prices to suit 
the times, and on easy terms, and we fully believe them 
to be the best and cheapest dwellings offered for sale 


For further information irquire at tke office of the 
company at 230 Washington street, Boston. ., pes 
sepls 4t JOHN T. WHITE, General Agent. 


‘NEW Coops. 


4, LOVEIOY & SONS, 


IMPORTERS & DEALERS 


Fine 
Carpets, 


178 & 179 TREMONT STREET, 


INVITE 





| FALL | | 
IMPORTATIONS. 





septll Bt 
—FOR— 
GENERAL USE IN CITY AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES AT ALL SEASONS. 





New and beautiful patterns. consi-ting of 
Chairs for Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil- 
dren; Sofas, Settees, Tete-a-Tetes, 

' Lounges, Crickets, Brackets, Eta- 
geres, Work-Stands, etc., etc., 
combining elegance of de- 
sign, lightness and du- 
rability. 





Manufactured by the 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


Salesrooms, 86 Canal Street, Boston. 
sepll 
COMMONWEALTH HOTEL, 
Washington Street, Boston 
1| (Occupying Square between Worcester and 
Springfield Streets.) 

Families relinquishing housekeeping and seeking a 
permanent home, may secure very desirable suits of 
rooms unturnished ov furnished, by the year, with 
board, at reasonable rates. 

The hotel is now being thoroughly renovated, is sup- 
plied with every modern convenience, including a pas- 
senger elevator; and horse-cars to the depot and every 
part of the city pass the door every minute. Early 
application should be made. 

au2l 


6t 


J.W.WOLCOT?, 


JUST PUBLISIIED. 


THE SHINING RIVER ! 


A New Sabbath School Song Book 
By H.s. & W. O. PEKKINS. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. $30 PER HUNDRED. 
“Rest in Thee,” “What Jesus may say,” **Wander- 


, 





CARPETS! 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


(, ABBOTT & (0. 


CARPETS, PAPER HANGINGS 
and WINDOW SHADES, 


41 Washington 8t., & 76, 78 & 82 Friend St. 


septls CNear Hanover Street,) tf 


ing Child,” What are these,” “Watchman, awake !” 
are specimans of the tiles of the beautiful new 
hymns, to sweet new melodies. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR! 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. S. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00. $9.00 PER DOZEN. 

The HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR is similar in general 
design to the very popular “HOUR OF SINGING” 
which has been almost universally used in High 
Schools. The present work is in no way inferior to 
its predecessor, and is entirely fresh and new. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


PRICE 75 CENTS. $7.50 PER DOZEN. 
By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L.O. EMERSON, 
Do not think of teaching a Singing Schoo) wit: out 
usin. this attractive, popular and useful book. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 








For Fall and Winter Clothing. 


Our Custom Department is now supplied with a 
large and varied assortment of 


THIS SEASON'S IMPORTATIONS 


Of the best goods made in Europe for Fall and Win- 
ter Wear, and orders for Clothing to be made to meas- 
ure will be executed in first-class manner at reason- 
able prices. 


———- 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


AOO Washington St. 


septls ot 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


The 





management of the Metropolitan Railroad 


Company, having completed their arrangements for 


Fall and Winter business, would respectfully call 


attention tothe many new and important facilities 


Which they now present, to all who use their cars, in 


3 There is every | laws of paleontology there would be a greater | the way of 
reason to believe that the cartoons were discov- probability of the zeuglodon than of the plesio- 
ered by Sir Christopher Wren, as it belonged to | saurus type descending in a modified form to 
the present epoch; and either, in the vast ex- 


Comfort, Safety and Convenience. 


The Closed or Box cars have all been thoroughly 


’ renovated during the Summer, and our patrons may 
panse of ocean, might for ages escape the exam- | now rely upon conveyance in a good, wholesome, 





‘ 


lians, or to a tertiary zeuglodont form, with | 


he elongated cetaceans. [He thoughta careful 


| 


ween the marine saurians of the secondary and | 
he elongated cetaceans of the tertiary, has come | 


y, have generally tor their foundation some 
ortion of scieutific truth. He believed there 


e stvied ereomtherium), one in the northern 





had what are called vices, for of these he had / and another ia the southern ocean. ]|— Dr. Sam- 
none. 
“Ish dere: some ledder here for me?” ‘No, quented clubs 
none here,” was the reply. ‘Vell, dot is queer,” | ities. 


He neither drank, gambled, nor fre-j; y 
But he did not believe tat a wife should 


w 
The truth 
It happened, 


Once, when he had fool- 
shly exhausted his income in building additions 


ng tenants, tor which his bills came in fast, she | ly 
ot 
th 


A 





, nor had he any immoral procliv- | //istory, 1874. 


of the present day glances into the windows of 
the bonnet-makers and milliners. 
which is there set out gives him some idea of 
the demands which will be made on his purse 
this winter. 
this moment is not calculated to put him in good 
spirits. 
mysterious articles are to be called, are vvident- 


with lace, and that a specimen of this kind of 
workmanship might easily cost two hundred dol- 
lars. 
within him as he reads these melancholy tidings. 


burglary in his neighbor’s house; an earthquake 


el Kneeland, to the Boston Society of Natural 





Tue Foes OF Tus isvtskHOLD. —It is not 
ithout feelings of apprehension that a husband 


The show 


What is offered to his notice at 
A 
The bonnets, or hats, or whatever the be: 
made up more extravagantly thanever. The 
her day it was announced that bonnets during 
e coming fall and winter would be trimmed 


Poor paterfamilias! His heart sinks 


failure, not immediately affecting himself; a 





The probability is that | Clean vehicle, which has been swept and otherwise 


‘leansed after each tripan? before making another. 


. | The Conductors are held to such strict account that 
form greatly modified, of enaliosaurians, per- | Ladies, Children, and all others, may depend upon a 
| safe and pleasant ride, free from annoyance from un- 
| ruly or disorderly people. 


None but the most careful 


ea: sas . : | and experienced Drivers are employed. 
reptilian affinities, like elasmosaurus, intermedi- | 


ate between plesiosaurus or mosasaurus, and | 2ccommodate all, and ourcars can be found on the 
streets at all hours of the day and night. 


The time-tables have been arranged with a view to 


These facts, taken in connection with the determi- 


nation of the management to redeem all former er- 


rors by accommodating the public and rendering full 


satisfaction to all who kindly extend their patronage, 

will be sufficient to make the METROPOLITAN the | 
. . . a . f 

lude that it is a posstbility—and, he believed, a! of horse-cars. 


avorite line with all who have occasion to make use 


Low fares have already been established, and im- 


provements other than those herein mentioned will 
soon be made. 


A Time Table has been prepared, giving the time 
allour lines. Copies may be had at the principal 


} on 
office, 94 Tremont street, and of the Conductors on the 
different lines. 


For the Management, 
M. 8. STARKWEATHER, 
Superintendent. 


septis 8t 


PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


McPHAIL & CO., 


579 Washington St., Boston, 


re endorsed by the most eminent§ Musicians in the 


couutry. and are in every way the most thoroughly 


ade Pianos inthe U.S. More than thirty year- of 


constant attention to the busine: s enables the manu- 
facturers to compete successfully with the most re- 
nowned Piano Makers in the world. 
miums, including Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals 
an! Diplomas, have been awarded these Pianos for 
their superiority in tone, action, durability xnd gen- 
uine workmanship. 
than any other first class Piano in the market. Call 
and examine them or send for circulars. 


New Number, 579 Washington Street. 
wug7 3m 


37 First Pre- 


They are sold at lower prices 


auges tf 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 

&e., &C. 

1386 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER 
julyl7 tf 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, $ 


and 14 Chapman Place, 

Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 

a@ Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 

cilities for doing businese A specialty made of 

signs and Decorations. tf dec26 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 
Warehouses: 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


septa tt 


dence, 


CHARLES RICHARDSON 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
Boston Sure white Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine Exnglish Lead. 


$5 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
julylo 3m 


& CO., 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 15455 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 

TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


@a@ PARTICULAK ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST? DEL- 
ICACIES. tt septs 





REAL 


ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OoF— 


REAL ESTATE, 





No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
mché6 te 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 





FURNITURE. | 
SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S | 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, | 


IMPORTED BY | 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 


to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 


throughout New England. 


SALESROOMS, 


27 Sudbury. 69 & 71 Portland sts. 


BOSTON, 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonabie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished trom Table 
te Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 

“ WEDDING CAKE 

supplied of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. ‘ 

Superior Ice=Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july31 


tf july3 


Suffolk Brewing Co., 
(INCORPORATED 1875,) 


BREWERS OF 


FINE ALES AND PORTER, 


Particwar attention paid to the Brewing of 


STOCK AND BOTTLING ALES. 


BREWERY 
Cor. of G& Sth Sts., Boston. 





JAMES M. SMITH, Treasurer. 
PATRICK TRAVERS, Travelling Agent. Sm july3 


BANKERS. 


K!DDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE 


Also, EXCHANGE 
and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 


mission in this and other Cities. tf septs 


ART-STORE. 


L. A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


(ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES,) 
Importers and Dealers in 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 

At wholesale and _ retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE 
354 Washington Street, Boston. 
jlyl0 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


PARLOR BEDS. 


At Wholesale or Retail by 
BROTHERS, 


In the market. 
BOYCE 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 


Place. 


ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
&c.,) as well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 


bine some of the latest improvements in French and 


German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. tf jun26 


INSURANCE. = 
ee 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOoOsTOT. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873.....++++ $13,114,416.98 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.....-- 575,000.00 
L@AVING....ccccccccccccccvccesceces $12,539,416.98 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amountat ri8k.....ee05 ceee o0020962,595,608.00 


olicies Issued in Sums from $100 


to dD; le 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $219,771.56 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. cai 





july3 

NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., 
BOSTON. 

Cash Assets....... ESP OEP RP EPL OT $312,533.26. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Organized 1853. 

Cash ASsets........--ceeeesceeeees $2,606,235.97 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
Organized 1825. 
Cash Assets........- devesscesee soe S775,211.60 | 


Represented in Boston and vicinity by the NoRTH | 

AMERICAN. Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid | 

al their 

Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. | 

E. E. PATKIDGE. Secretarv. sepu. | 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1.875, 320,000, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Sarplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. | 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses premptly adjusted and paid. 





| 
BOSTON OFFICE | 
No. 27 STATE STREET. | 
Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
July 1, 1875. tt 





junel3 





ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
YN SAN FRANCISCO 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


TO ORDER. 


CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
facilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER- 


graphs they are now making. These pictures com- 


AUTUMN, 1875. 


JUST OPENED, 


A CHOICE LOT 


FANCY PIAID 


KNICKERBOCKER 





SULTING. 


ELEGANT VEW STYLES 


—jv=— 


CASSIMERES, 


—FOR— 


SUITS AND PANTS. 


VERY DESIRABLE GOODS, 


And will be offered at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


CHAS, A. SMITH & CO, 


18 and 20 School Street. 


Oak Bluffs 
Nantucket, 


OLD COLONY LINE. 


Boston to Oak Bluffs and Return, $2.50. 
Leave Boston (week days). 8.15. 1115, A. M..4 2. M., 
reaching Oak Bluffs 1140 A. M.,240,750P. M. Re- 
turning, leave Oak Bluffs, 6.50.10, A. Moot. 42. M., 
arriving at Boston 10.30 A. M.. 2.05. 6,745. P.M. 
Boston to Nantucket and Return, $3.50. 
Leave Boston, week days. except: Saturday, 1115 A. 
M.; on Saturdays, 4P.M.. reaching Nantueket 5.30 
P. M.; Saturday excepted, 9.50 P. M.. Saturday only. 
Returning. leave Nantucket at 7.004. M.. arriving at 
soston 2.05 P.M. 

During the sale of Cheap Ticket-. the Hotels at the 
Islands will be kept open, and corresponding redue- 
tion in rates will be made by them. 

Excursion Tickets will not be good for return, but 
must be exchanged on the Steamer for Return Tickets. 


Boston, Aug. 30, 1875. J, R. KENDRICK, Supt. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, . 


«Masonic Temple. 
Cor. of Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 


President—Henry Smivh. 

Vice Presidents—Marshall P. Wilder, William Ath- 
erton, Geo, O. Carpenter. Leopold Morse, Henry I 
Pierce, D. E. Poland. 

Treasurer~ Brigham N. Bullock. 

Secretary—Ueury Baldwin. 

Trustees—Daniel B. Steaman, Samuel Atherton, M. 
D. Spaulding, Life Baldwin, Charles W. Hersey, 
William P. Hunt, R. B. Conant, George F. Hersey. 
Isaac Fer noe, Chas. R. Train, Geo, P. Baldwin, Louis 
Weissbein. Lyman Hollingsworth, Joseph P. Elleott, 
Chas, V. Whitten, Christopher A. Connor, Samuel C, 
Lawrence, Asa P. Potter, Joseph Sinith, Chas. J. 
Bishop. Peter Butler, Thomas F. Temple, Horace H. 
White, Wilham H. Baldwin. 





Dividends declared in April and October of each year. 
DEPOSITS made on the first aay of the menth 
draw interest from that time. 
Deposits made atter the first day of any month draw 
interest from the first day of the following month. 
DIVIDENDS paid in October and Aprit, on money 
which has been in the Bank one month or more pre- 
vious to dividend days. ; 
No interest paid on money drawn out between divi- 
dend days. 
Be Money, Checks and Drafts Received by 
Mail or Express placed on Deposit and 
Books Returned. 





Interest compounded semi-annually on Deposits, 
until principal and interest amounts to $1600.00. 


WM. P. SARGENT & CO. 


ARE NOW FINISHING THE 


LARGEST & BEST ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Carriages 


To be found in the country, including a great variety 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


Pricesto conform to the times 





Manufactory and Repository, 


14 TO 22 SUDBURY STREET, 


(NEAR HAYMARKET SQUARE.) 
WAREROOMS, 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


(UNDER MASON § WHAMLIN’S,) 
BOSTON. 


SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER. 


HIS elegant preparation is prepared from the 
TRUE Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French brandy, and is vastly 
superior 0 every other Extract or Essence of Ginger 
before the publi¢—all of which are prépared with ad- 
evhol by the old process. 


CHOLERA MORBUS, 


Cramps, Pains, Diarrheea and Dysentery, are instant- 
ly relieved by it. It will render an attack of Chotera 
Morbus impossible, if taken when the first symptoms 
of this dangerous complaint first manifest themn-elves. 


CRAMPS AND PAINS 


Whether produced by indigestion, improper food 
change of water or diet, too free indulgence in ice 
water, exposure to sudden changes of Ltemperature 
are immediately relieved by it. One ounce wedded to 


ue" AGE. WATER 


And sweetened, forms a mixture which, as a cooling, 
healthy, and refreshing summer Beverage. has no 
equal Surrels of ice-water, prepared in thie way, 
may be drank without the slightest injury, and happy 
ix the man who finds in this a sub-titute tors pertuous 
liquors. Its value to the Farmer. Mechanic. and La- 


borer, cannot be over-estimated. It is so cheap as to 
be within the reach of all; s« finely-Mavored as to be 


enjoyed by lovers of the choicest liquors. 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Flatuleney. Sluggish Digestion, want of Tone and Ae 
tivity in the Stomach and Bowels, Oppre--ron atter 
Eating. are sure to be relieved by a ~ingle dose taken 


after each meal. 
WILL BE PAID tor a bottle of any 


tT 
S10 other Extract or E--ence of Jamaica 


| Ginger if found to equal it in tine flaver, purity and 














| prompt medicinal effect. Largest, Cheapest, and 

rent. Take no other until you have given it a trial. 

WEEKS & POTTER,......--.-----+-+> Boston, 
General Agents. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Claret, 

Sauternes, 

Mock, 

Sweet Catawba, 

California Wines, 

Belfast Ginger fle, 

Bass & Co.’s English Me, 
Guinness’s Dublin Stout, 


And a general assortment of 


FOREIGN WINES AND SPIRITS 


For Family Use, at Low Prices. 


For sale by 


[, D. RIGHARDS & SONS, 


87 & 89 State Street. 


if 
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CHEAP EXCURSIO\S J 
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Murdoch, witb wi 
were so familiar m 
tury ago, who, as 
to appear again be 
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j Intimately acqua 
; as public life of 
access to his diary 
career, and as a pr 
gotten, and has nog 
for him the esteem 
of former days, we 
New York Herald 
The somewhat 
eharacterized Mr. 
peared in publie i 
deepened with the 
more silver in his } 
more silver in his 
a mellower and ge 
Mr. Murdoch is one 
equally safe in reti 
While he is in the 
when he returns to 
proves that he has bi 
the case last night 
ments had been fe 
audience than that 
the oceasion of an 
Hall. was convenee 
few in very undesit 
was occupied, and i 
hearty as that whiel 
to Mr. Murdoch in 
ber that the majorit 
posed of those whe 
and who were tamil 
through his reputati 
time had deprived 
that ability which hi 
ular in the lecture r 
not by any means w! 
a picturesque or fh 
never so theatrical 
of scenery and cost 
> is so penetrating, 
sympathies so fine a 
careful that the imp 
ciator’s memory is # 





‘ After an absence ¢ 
the subjoined remar 
of our city fully en 
sional visit of Mr. ) 
Having heard his 
R| P can assure our read 
{ of pleasure to them 
y that have passed oy 
lived in Boston have 
and all that was th 
manner remains uni 
ing is of the kind cal 
by animated gesture 
tiance. His voice is 
obedient to the will; 
thor’s meaning is c¢ 
graceful and express 
thing between acting) 
the excellences of e: 
ergy with which he r 
Nicate a sympatheti 

Adverttser. 
. In 1836, Mr. Thor 
the old Tremont The 
and business tact, 8 
among the rising ar 
the American stage 
William Henry Sm 
and excellent acting 9 
‘ quainted as we of 
i } own Warren. ‘Tro 
Messrs. Barry and § 
ter to leave the Tren 
way for Mr.. Murdoel 
juvenile tragedian ani 
ny, and as such entitl 
commensurate with 
The young actor, 4 
Re 
had been greatly co 


was in favor of 
(his native city), and 
distinguished a perso 
than Miss Fanny Ken 
ing the popular state 
Smith's ‘‘supposed g 
likely to be pursued 
redress them, sugges 
for the introduction 

that he should begir 
popular favorite, Smit 
and which from its m¢ 
acter would call fort 
while it would serve 
thy of the public. 

*Henry,” in the ol 
Plough”—the case ot 
adverse fortune and 
Murdoch yielded to 


q judgment, and, in ¢ 
with enthusiastic ap 
\ f and popular audien 


} large body of the ‘bd 
conspicuous by whit 
holiday suits—no u 
those days when thd 
demonstrate their pé 
actor. In fine, thes 
the drama by their ur 
ex pressed their willin 
tor to their own speci 
rowing in strength 


dons trom all who hag 


During his connecti 

¢ ter Mr. Murdoch wa 
of the dramatic art, t 
after useful knowled 
low-student with Mr. 
personal experience 
the anxious and caref 
tleman devoted hing 
development of those 
guished him, not onl 
and a dramatic read 
as a lecturer upon St 
of the human voice, ¢ 
practice, we bear fu! 
When, in the 
maintain its nationa 


atl 


“voice to stir men’s q 
forward as a public s 
and justice. ‘To his 
flinching zeal the pre 
borne honorable test 

Professor William 
elocutionist, the Ho 
Governor John A. 
men and genial sp 
counsellors and autl 
cerning the classics 
tormed a part of th 
pursuing ir order th 
the spirit of Shakesp 
a literary standpoint 
as a delineator of thd 
of the sounds of th 
them. The above-n 
others of Boston's li 
only Mr. Murdoch's 
his sincere and en 
Andrew, Mr. Hillar 
head a long list of 
borne testimony to t 
from voice-training 
tion. 

In 1842 Mr. Murd¢ 
am tional Theater in thi 
by, left the stage, anc 
to teaching elocutid 
first essay in the lat} 
Lyceum. The subj 
and Abuses,” was re 
approbation by the 
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